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THE 


LLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1871. 


NAPOLEON Ill. 


S romantic a career as any recorded in history is 
that of the remarkable man whose life, so far as it 
has yet been evolved, is the subject of this brief and, 


therefore, necessa- 
rily condensed me- 
morial. Until the 
time shall have ar- 
rived when his bio- 
graphy can be 
written in its com- 
pleteness the full 
significance of the 
character that 
ampler narrative 
will be designed to 
elucidate cannot of 
course be, in any 
respect, quite accu- 
rately computed. 
“Count no man 
happy,” it has been 
wisely remarked, 
“until his death.” 
As discreetly, it 
might be insisted 
that the just value 
of no man’s personal 
history can be 


weighed in the ba- | 


lance, with any de- 
gree of nicety, until 
his life shall have 
been rounded to its 
close. Prior to that, 
all that can reason- 
ably be aimed at by 
the most conscien- 
tiousand dispassion- 
ateenquirer is some- 
thing like an ap- 
proximation to the 
just estimate of 
which heis insearch: 
al approximation 
all the more desir- 
able when, as in the 
present instance, the 
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misfortune to the very dregs, and yet has also, quite 


as undeniably, feasted to absolute 


satiety upon all that 


human existence can offer in the shape of power, and 


glory, and magnificence. It is only 
this present year, that the Emperor 


NAPOLEON III, 


(From a photograph by Le Feune, taken at St. Cloud, Oct. 1869.) 


historical personage immediately under consideration 


has been alternately the subject of the most malignant 
revilings and of the most extravagant adulation. Ac- 


cording to facts patent to the whole world, he has | 
already in his time, more than once, drained the cup of 


among surrounding sovereigns, but 
thority in the councils of Europe 


forty millions who, on four sever: 


overwhelming numbers, confided 
responsibility of their government. 


very recently, within 
Napoleon III. 
attained what is 
called his grand cli- 
macteric. Within 
| that narrow span, 
the startling epochs 
of his life may be 
thus epitomized. 
During his first 
seven years, that is 
during the whole of 
his tender child- 
hood, he was lapped 
in luxury, in the 
court ofthemightiest 
sovereign in Chris- 
tendom. During 
the next thirty- 
three years his for- 
tunes were continu- 
ously under a cloud, 
twenty - seven of 
those years being 
passed in exile, and 
six in imprisonment. 
Becoming at last, 
when he was forty, 
| the ruler of his 
country, he reigned 
| over the destinies of 
France for twenty- 
two years _alto- 
gether. Through- 
out his reign, the 
longest reign, by 
the way, that has 
been enjoyed by 
any prince presiding 
over the councils of 
that nation during 
| the last hundred 
years, he continued, 
to the very end, not 
merely to hold his 
place with dignity 
to maintain his au- 
in the name of the 
il occasions, had, in 
into his hands the 
During those twenty- 
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two years of awful responsibility, so perpetually was the 
life of this great prince kept, so to speak, trembling in 
the balance, that, as he held his course onward un- 
falteringly, no less than eleven times (that is, on an 
average, every alternate year) the most deliberate and 
dastardly attempts were made at his assassination. 
Scattered, as it were, to the four winds that blow though 
the pride and glory of his arms were at the last, he had 
previously in his time, nevertheless, sent forth his eagles, 
north, and south, and east, and west, to victory: more 
than that, he had himself led his armies to conquest on 
the field of battle as commander-in-chief, his effigies on 
the coins of France, after the Italian war, being by right 
crowned with laurel wreaths, he having won the title of 
Victor at the edge of the sword, after having been raised 
on the shield under*that of Imperator. By the stu- 
pendous catastrophe of Sedan, of course, the splendour 
of every triumph previously gained under his banners 
was eclipsed. Victorious himself before then, he was at 
length in his own turn vanquished on that day of doom, 
not merely for his weapon as Soldier, but for his sceptre 
as Sovereign. Yet, gigantic though that disaster was, 
overwhelming, as it did, at a single blow, the whole 
fabric of his empire, the achievements of his reign, dur- 
ing all those preceding years, still remain, and will 
always remain matters of history that cannot be oblite- 
rated. Columns of marble and bronze may be over- 
thrown by infuriated malignants; symbolic crowns, 
initial “N.’s,” carved eagles may be chipped off with an 
impish spite that would be detestable only that it is 
at the same time so utterly contemptible ; historical 
paintings may be torn into shreds and priceless statuary 
shattered into splinters; venerable buildings may be 
reduced to ashes by a demoniac rabble, the ruffians of 
which are Communists, and the hags of which are fetro- 
leuses—but the facts of history, which are happily inde- 
structible, would still remain, even though the smoul- 
dering site of Paris were trodden to the level of a grave- 
stone, and strewn with salt afterwards by the destroyers 
of her destroyers. Judged, for good or for evil, by his 
reign of twenty-two years altogether, and not simply by 
the one appalling calamity through which that reign 
was brought to its abrupt termination, will be the cha- 


racter of the memorable ruler of men, the salient incidents | 


of whose career must now, as rapidly and as succinctly 
as possible, be recounted. 
Although the Emperor Napoleon III., when an- 


nouncing his intended marriage, spoke of himself as a | 
His birth-place, in | 


parvenu, he was born in the purple. 
fact, and therefore his true home, was the Palace of the 
Tuileries. There it was that, under those now destroyed 
roof-beams, he came into the world'on the 20th April, 
1808, as the third son of Louis King of Holland, and of 
Queen Hortense, the daughter of the Empress Josephine 
by her first husband the Count de Beauharnais. The 
great Napoleon was, at that period, at the summit of 
his glory, and, as his new-born nephew, Charles Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was the first prince born under the 
imperial régime, the fact of his birth was announced by 
a clash of arms, a roll of drums, and a roar of artillery 
from one extremity to the other of the then vast French 
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empire, from the Adriatic to the British Channel, from 
the shores of the Baltic to those of the Mediterranea, 
As it happened, moreover, there was but one other 
prince whose birth was afterwards welcomed with that 
more than royal salute, namely, the infant King of Rome, 
whose advent later on seemed to perfect the marvelloys 
fortunes of the Founder of the Dynasty. The younger of 
those two princes, however, is merely a name in historyas 
Napoleon II.—the elder, on the contrary, having enjoyeda 
long and memorable reign as Napoleon III. On the 
occasion of the latter being baptized at Fontainbleay 
by Cardinal Fesch, on the 4th November, 1810, there 
stood by the font as his sponsors, the Emperor Napoleon 
and the Empress Marie Louise. Enough will have been 
said of his childhood, when it has been added that Prince 
Louis Napoleon was present in 1815, at the famous 
Champ de Mai, when, as a little child of seven, he was 
presented in person by the Emperor to the people and 
the army ; and that immediately afterwards, child though 
he was, he was profoundly affected when, upon the eve 
of the campaign of Waterloo, he received the Emperors 
farewell embrace at Malmaison. 

Driven into exile with the rest of the imperial family, 
Prince Louis resided with his mother first of all at Augs- 
burg in Bavaria, and afterwards at Thurgonia in Switz. 
erland. There, mastering book knowledge under the 
guidance of -his tutor, Lebas, accustoming himself to 
military habits and surroundings in the camp at Thun, 
and adventurously clambering up the snowy crags around 
his Swiss residence, with the aid of his Alpenstock, 
during his occasional holiday excursions, the young 
Bonaparte passed from youth to manhood. At twenty- 
two, that is in the summer of 1830, he was startled by 
the tidings of the July Revolution. Applying to the 
newly elected citizen king for permission to serve in the 
French army as a private soldier, he found himself re- 
pelled by a formal renewal of the decree of his banish- 
ment. Early in 1831, having in the meantime removed 
to Tuscany, he took part for a while in the Roman 
insurrection. His only surviving brother, the Duke of 
Berg and Cleves, having died at Forli, on the 17th March, 
1831, and his cousin the Imperial Prince, once King of 
Rome, then Duke of Reichstadt, dying at Schoenbrua, 
on the 22nd July, 1832, it came to pass, in due course, 
that Prince Louis became the rightful heir to his uncles 
fortunes and head of the dynasty of the Napoleons 
Escaping from Italy, and repelled from France by Louis 
Philippe, after a short stay in England, the Prince te 
turned to his mother’s abode in the chateau of Arenenberg 
in Switzerland, where he wrote and issued from the press 
the three earliest of his literary productions, the mos 
important of which was his “History of Artillery.’ 
Constrained as we are by a remembrance of the com- 
paratively limited space allowable for this memoir, to 
write a merely perfunctory record of the principal events 
relating to a career crowded with occurrences, it will be 
sufficient at this point to mention the fact that it was 
in the autumn of 1836 that Prince Louis Napoleon dat- 
ingly attempted to seize supreme power in France by 
means of his Quixotic expedition to Strasburg. Cap 
tured, tried, and condemned, though life was spared, his 
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freedom was only restored to him on his having been 
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conveyed to the opposite shores of the Atlantic. Thence, | 


however, he returned to Europe in the following year, 


1837, on receiving intelligence of the alarming illness of | 


his beloved mother, Queen Hortense, who expired in his 
arms on the 5th October, immediately after his arrival 
at the Chateau of Arenenberg. Within a year after that 
calamity the Prince was constrained to abandon his 
residence in Switzerland rather than involve the con- 
federation in a war then actually threatened by the 
French Government because of his being afforded an asy- 
lum in such dangerous proximity to Louis Philippe’s 
dominions. It was then Louis Napoleon sought 
shelter as an exile in England. Remaining here for 
nearly two years (from the 14th October, 1838, to 6th 
August, 1840), he was, at the close of that interval, incited 
toa renewal of his desperate attempt to precipitate 
events by grasping at the sceptre which, with a fatalism 
akin to that evidenced by the founder of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, he regarded as absolutely certain, sooner or 
later, to pass into his possession. The expedition to 
Boulogne ended more disastrously even than the attempt 
made four years previously at Strasburg. Accompanied, 
among others, by partizans as devoted as Montholon, 
who had closed the eyes of Napoleon the Great at St. 
Helena, the Prince was taken prisoner on the second 
occasion, only after two of his companions had fallen, 
and he himself had been wounded inthe arm. Tried 
before the Chamber of Peers on the 28th September, he 
was, in spite of the impassioned advocacy of Berryer, 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The castle of 
Ham, near St. Quentin, was the scene of his incarcera- 
tion. There he remained in the strictest durance nearly 
six years altogether, effecting his daring and romantic 
escape at last from the fortress on the 25th May, 1846, 
with the aid of his faithful valet, Thélin, and of his 
devoted friend and physician, Dr. Conneau. Even while 
he was yet, as he used to say, “studying in the Univer- 
sity of Ham,” the imperial prisoner was so profoundly 
convinced that happier fortunes were in reserve for him, 
that he replied upon one occasion to the condolences 
offered to him by the Bishop of Amiens, “ Monseigneur, 
prisoner though you behold me, I shall one day govern 
France,” observing, in the same breath, that he had need 
of time and solitude to prepare himself for the work for 
which he was destined by Providence. Passing through 
Belgium on the occasion of his self-effected release from 
Ham, Louis Napoleon crossed over from Ostend to 
England, where he remained until the day he had so 
long foreseen at length arrived. The same filial devo- 
tion, by the way, which had prompted him to return 
from the United States to his mother’s death-bed in 1837, 
impelled him, in the hope of reaching his father’s deathbed 
in 1846, to break loose at last from the place of his pro- 
tracted imprisonment. The realization of the latter 
ope, however, was denied him, the Prince being refused 
asafe passage through their dominions by a common 
consent among the European sovereigns. Scarcely two 
years more of exile in England had clapsed, neverthe- 
ss, when events of an astounding character summoned 

uls Napoleon to the position he himself had so long 
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ambitioned. The Revolution of 1848 not only swept 
away completely from the soil of France the rival dy- 
nasty, but by jumbling the whole political and social 
system into disorder prepared for the recognized heir of 
the great Napoleon a priceless opportunity. Legitima- 
tist as he was, Chateaubriand had said more than thirty 
years previously that, even then, at any point along the 
borders of France there had merely to be raised a three- 
cornered hat, and a grey redingote to be the signal for 
the instant rising of the population. On the advent of 
the revolution of February the symbol of Napoleonism 
then appealing to France was something more than a 
grey overcoat, and a fetit chapeau; it was rather than 
that the reputation of a Prince who, even in his rashness, 
had twice shown that at the least he possessed the cou- 
rage of his convictions, a prince then in his fortieth year, 
who had already evidenced the scope and keenness of his 
intellect by a variety of thoughtful treatises upon many 
of the most profound, or vital, or practical questions 
affecting the whole science of government. Besides his 
“ Political Reflections,” published in 1832, and his “ His- 
torical Fragments,” in 1841, besides his famous work of 
1839, “The Napoleonic Ideas,” and his text-book on 
“ Artillery Past and Present,” Prince Louis Napoleon, 
it was well known, had written vigorously and saga- 


| ciously on topics as widely contrasted as Pauperism and 


| 


the Slave Trade, as the Electoral Laws and the Sugar 
Question, as the Recruiting System and Military Organ- 
ization. A National Assembly having been convened 


| by order of the Provisional Government, established in 


February, the Prince was, in June, elected as Deputy 
spontaneously and simultaneously by four departments, 
those namely of the Seine, the Yonne, of Corsica, and 
of Charente-Infericure. Having waived his right to sit 
for any one of those constituencies, rather than cause 
embarrassment to the then critically situated Republic, 
he was, on the 17th of the following September, not only 
re-elected by the four departments just named, but was 


| returned also by a fifth, that of the Moselle. On the 26th 


of that month, as Deputy for Paris (his birthplace), he 
took his seat at length in the National Assembly, as the 
most formidable of all the popular representatives. 
Within less than a quarter of a year from that date, he 
had been lifted to supreme power in obedience to the 
voice of the nation, beginning that twenty-two years’ 
governance of France, first for a brief interval as Presi- 
dent, afterwards as Emperor—merely the leading 
incidents of which can be here, by any possibility, 
tersely and succinctly enumerated. During that intervai 
of twenty-two years his name as Ruler of France has 
been four distinct times submitted to the decision of the 
whole adult male population, that is by universal suffrage 
through secret voting, the balloting urn upon the first 


' of those four occasions being held by his principal an- 


| . 
tagonusts. 


Nevertheless, he was elected President on 
the occasion of that earliest of all those formidable 
ordeals by the enormous majority of 5,587,759. Three 
years afterwards, on the 22nd December, 1851, he was 
chosen President for ten years by 7,473,431. Within 
less than a year afterwards he was declared Emperor by 
7,824,189. Finally, eighteen years later on, his rule 
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th ” hout that long interval was em haticall approved ; 
Poy : ‘ Prag | Throughout the whole of that reign he has been the 


in the same way, as recently as on the 8th May, 1870, 
through the last and, considering the lapse of time, the 
most remarkable plebiscite of all, that giving him the 
grand and crowning majority of 7,527,379. Never in 
the history of the world has any ruler of men had his 
authority more solemnly, more fully, more positively, 
more reiteratedly proclaimed and established. What 
necessitated the second P/ediscite, that of 1851, confirming 
the Prince for ten years in his Presidency, was, as a 
matter of course, the famous coup d’dtat of the 2nd 
December. And to that coup d'état he had himself been 
driven by the imperative necessity of a very simple 
alternative. Montalembert, who was anything but a 
Bonapartist, Montalembert, who, as a lover of constitu- 
tional government, was almost as truly a loyal English- 
man as he was certainly a patriotic Frenchman, shall 
pronounce as to the nature of that necessity. On the 
morrow of the coup d'état, what was said by the Count 
de Montalembert, avowedly, in his own name, in the 
columns of the Univers? “To vote against -Louis 
Napoleon would be to declare in favour of a Socialist 
revolution. To vote at all is to choose between him 
and the total ruin of France. I seek in vain elsewhere 
for a system capable of guaranteeing to us the preserva- 
tion and development of the benefits which mark his 
government. Elsewhere, I see only the gaping gulf of 
victorious Socialism.” What was thought or declared 
thus by the lips, or rather more deliberately, by the 
hand of Montalembert, was thundered forth imme- 
diately afterwards by the voices of more than seven 
million Frenchmen. Not merely that, but nearly 
eight million raised him to the imperial throne within a 
year afterwards—as nearly as possible the same vast 
majority approving his whole reign a score of years after 
that, upon the very eve when, by an unparalleled catas- 
trophe, the fall of the Emperor was succeeded, after the 
closing agonies of the war of 1870, by what? Why by 
Paris at the very least, the centre and heart of France, 
being swallowed up for a terrible interval by what an 


——— 
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earnest Constitutionalist like Montalembert foresaw so | 


long previously as the one inevitable alternative—she 
gaping gulf of victorious Socialism ! 

Installed in Notre Dame on the 1st January, 1852, as 
Prince President, and taking up his abode on the same 
day in his old home and birth-place, the Palace of the 
Tuileries, the future Emperor tested the feelings of the 
country in the following autumn by his memorable tour 
in the provinces. Returning to the capital at the close 
of a journey throughout which he had been everywhere 
acclaimed as sovereign, he re-entered Paris, so to speak, 
in triumph on the 16th October. By the 2nd December, 
1852, he was formally proclaimed Emperor by the title of 
Napoleon III., and as soon afterwards as on the 2gth 
January, 1853, was married in Notre Dame, with great 
pomp, to the Countess de Teba, thenceforth known as 
the Empress Eugenie. A little more than three years 
afterwards their only child, the Prince Imperial, was born, 
on the 16th March, 1856, receiving the names of Napoleon 
Louis Eugene. What we have here more immediately 
to do with in this memoir is of course the personal career 
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of the Emperor, rather than the history of his reign 


staunch and unflinching ally of England—the stauncheg 
ally, in fact, this country has ever possessed. Of the 
sincerity of this alliance he has given repeated attesta. 
tions. Together the soldiers of the two countries hay 
fought, and bled, and died on the same battlefields. 
“brothers in arms and rivals in renown ”—yonder in the 
Crimea, yonder, afar off, on the opposite extremity of 
Asia, that is in China. When India was in revolt, and 
our whole Eastern empire seemed to be in the mog 
frightful jeopardy, Napoleon III. proffered to us, had we 
but cared to avail ourselves of the offer, his armed as 
sistance. When he himself was being vilified from day 
to day in the most unmeasured language in the news 
papers of this country by every organ of public opinion 
save what the leading journal denounced at the time a 
“one base exception,” the Emperor still never for one 
instant faltered in the loyalty of his faithful friendship 
He was reviled the more especially for the coup d'éat 
that Montalembert approved, and that France herself mt 
simply condoned but instantly and most signally 
rewarded ; as he was afterwards assailed repeatedly, not 
to say systematically, here by newspaper writers, for 
inasmuch as he did not sooner “crown the edifice,” o 
slacken the firmly grasped reins of his strong government, 
or liberalize the institutions of the land intrusted to his 
not to ¢heir, safe keeping. Eventually, as we all know, 
the reins were slackened, and the steed ran away with 
him and threw him! The edifice was crowned, and 
crumbled to dust under the crowning! The institutions 
were liberalized, and were scattered instanter into hope 
less ruin and confusion! Freedom of the press yielded 
at once the priceless blessing of Henri Rochefort and 
La Lanterne. Freedom of speech in the tribune led 
through the heroes of the Left to the raving ranters o 
the Commune. The incense of Imperialism which 9% 
stank in the nostrils of the more persistent of its antago 
nists was at length got rid of—and immediately after 
wards those who were yesterday the lieges of Napoleon 
III. were all but suffocated with the stench of petroleum. 
Reverting, however, to what was but just now being 
remarked by us, in regard to the imperturbable loyalty d 
the Emperor's friendship for England as an ally, not to be 
estranged by outrage or by provocation, we would ye 
further add that his policy in that respect remained impas 
sive and immovable, even when an infernal conspiracy, like 
that of Orsini and his fellow assassins, was concocted in ouf 
midst, when the verdict of not guilty, at the trial of ont 
of Orsini’s accomplices, was greeted with unseemly cheer 
ing in an English court of justice, and when the infuriated 
colonels of the French army retaliated through the 
medium of a yet more unseemly demonstration, namely, 
when they besought their ruler to lead them against wha 
they called this den of assassins! Already it has beet 
observed here incidentally that during his twenty-twe 
years’ reign eleven dastardly attempts were made at his 
assassination. On the 1st July, 1852, a plot was discovered 
on the very eve of its murderous manifestation. On 

23rd of the following September another was laid batt 
betimes by the seizure of an infernal- machine 4 
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was , 
April, 1855, came the attack made upon him by the ruffian 
Pianori. On the 28th September, 1855, came that other 


made by Bellemarre. Another plot was detected just in 


time, on the 11th July, 1857, the plot in which Tibaldi | 
| Austria, to the Sultan of Turkey and the Viceroy of 


was among the conspirators. Orsini’s all but fatal 
onslaught took place on the 14th January, 1858. In the 
very nick of time, on the 3rd of January, 1864, Grego 
was arrested. The Emperor was, on the 6th June, 1867, 
seated in an open carriage, side by side with the Czar, 
when the shot that might have been death to either, was 
fred by Berezowski. Finally two other conspiracies 
were brought to light, in the spring and summer of 1870, 
one on the 30th April, the other on the 5th July, the 
avowed object of each being the Emperor’s assassination. 
Eavironed by perils all through his course, he has, seem- 
ingly, while holding it steadily on, borne a “ charméd 
life,” not merely in times nominally of peace, but again 
and again on the raging battlefield. For, as a matter of 
course, during these last twenty years, in the midst of the 
fluctuating events of the century, precisely as our own 
Queen has had to send forth her armies against Russia, 
awainst China, against Japan, and against Abyssinia, or 
has had to put down revolt in India, at the Cape, and in 
New Zealand, so, equally as a matter of course, the 
Emperor of the French has had in his time also to make 
war and to make peace alternately. One of these wars 
he himself, as commander-in-chief in the field, conducted 
through a series of brilliant victories to a rapid and mag- 
nanimous pacification. Winning the heroic triumphs of 
Magenta and Solferino, and intermediately entering the 
conquered city of Milan, he shrank not from generously 
yielding to the Austrian Kaiser the almost impromptu 
peace of Villafranca. Turn by turn he has built up and 
put down sovereignties. The kingdom of Italy, suchas it 
is, owes to him its existence. For an interval at least, in 
the new world, he created an empire in Mexico—his 
daring project in that instance, however, being disas- 
trously frustrated by circumstances altogether beyond 
his control. At the close of the war in Cochin China the 
fruits of the victories there won to his eagles were visible 
in this, that six provinces were ceded to France by the 
vanquished as additions thenceforth to her colonial pos- 
sessions. Lombardy and Venetia having been handed 
wer by the Austrian Emperor, first one and then the 
other, to the Emperor Napoleon, the latter then trans- 
ferred them as most princely gifts to his ally in arms, 
King Victor Emmanuel. The hubbub that was raised 
about the annexation to France of Nice and Savoy ap- 
peared absolutely ludicrous by contrast, any denunciation 
of the latter even coming with the worst grace possible 
from censors here in England, the glory of whose arms 
has led to the most stupendous acquisitions of territory 
recorded in regard to any power on the surface of the 
habitable globe. Repeatedly during his reign the guest 
of contemporary sovereigns, twice in this way the 
especially honoured guest of our own, first in 1855, from 
16th to 21st of April, and afterwards, in 1857, from the 6th 
tothe roth of August, when he was enrolled, at Windsor 
Castle, among the knights of the most noble Order of 





| 


among others to the Queen of England and the Queen 
of Spain, to the Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of 


Egypt, as well as to the kings of Prussia, Greece, Italy, 


| Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, and a crowd of 


other minor potentates. Happily for France, until towards 
the very end he held a firm grasp on the sceptre she had 
entrusted to him as her supreme ruler. If during the 
chief part of his reign he was firm he repeatedly showed 
himself also to be merciful, in attestation of which it 
will be enough to recall to recollection his four memo- 
rable and historical amnesties, that of the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1853, when 4312 political prisoners were released 
on the morrow of the Emperor's marriage ; that of the 
16th of March, 1856, on the birth of the Prince Imperial, 
when another thousand were released ; that of the 18th 
of August, 1859; and that of the 15th of August, 1869, 
that being the centenary of the birth of the great 
Napoleon. During his reign, as among the monuments 
of his power and magnificence, he transformed Paris— 
that Paris which has since, half of it, been reduced to a 
heap of smouldering ruins! He completed the Louvre 
—which has since also been partially destroyed! He 
built such an iron-clad fleet as France had never pre- 
viously possessed—a fleet that only skulked away to the 
Baltic while the empire that had called it into existence 
was being shattered to atoms under the thunderbolts of 
a defeat like that of Armageddon! He completed, 
among other great works—scemingly to no better pur- 
pose—the giant fortifications of Cherbourg! He abolished, 
by a stroke of the pen, from the 1st of January, 1861, 
so far as his one faithfully regarded ally, England, was 
concerned, the vexatious system of passports! He 
established prior to that, by another stroke of the pen, 
namely in the January of 1860, the system of free-trade 
—he himself being until then almost the only free-trader 
in a nation of protectionists! Perhaps the most sur- 
prising fact of all in regard to himself as a ruler, in some 
respects his greatest achievement, in itself the most 
signal circumstance that can be mentioned in connection 
with his reign, is this, that for as many as two-and-twenty 
years consecutively he exercised his authority as Chief of 
the State over that least reliable and most variable of all 
European populations. When he fell, he fell at last 
under what might almost be called the stroke of doom. 
According to the testimony of every eye-witness who 
has given evidence as to his personal bearing through- 
out the last crushing defeat inside the beleaguered town, 
and outside it among the battered fortifications of Sedan, 
he quite literally sought death in vain at the head of 
his soldiers, and only succumbed at length when his 
not doing so would have led to a wanton carnage, the 
permission of which would have branded him for ever 
as a monster of selfish inflexibility. By yielding thus 
with heroic self-abnegation to the evil fate which had 
befallen his arms, he consulted best his reputation 
before posterity, and yielded graciously, and not with- 
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out dignity, to 
immediate contemporaries. A chivalrous emotion, it 
has been attested by those who were present, glittered 
in the eyes of the fallen sovereign as he passed from 
the foughten field among the respectful looks and 
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the victor, even in the judgment of his | numbers forming the different religious sects. Reports 
| were sent him, and the total was 5,200,000. 


= ————=—=_ 


Mr. Fin. 


laison has examined ancient parochial registers, & 


| with a view to ascertain the correctness of the above 


sympathetic silence of the spectators on his road to | cen jy 200,000. — 
| points out the remarkable similarity in these computa. 


Wilhelmshéhe— 


Interque mcerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exsul. 
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THE CENSUS. 





OSES numbered the Israelites B.C. 1490, and 
David was punished for the same act B.C. 1017. 

Seven hundred years after Demetrius Phalereus is said 
to have taken a census of Attica, but earlier than this 
(B.C. 566) one took place in Rome, when the city was 
found to contain 84,700 citizens. The term cevsus ori- 


ginated at Rome, the returns being made by the censors | 


after 311 A.U.C. 
great power, and a number of particulars were gathered 
by them every five years as a basis for taxation. The 
Roman citizen on oath returned the number of his 
family, slaves, and possessions, and it was enacted that 
any one making a false return should have his goods 
confiscated, be scourged and sold as a slave. This will 


show the importance with which a correct return was | 
regarded. Seated in ctrule chairs in the Campus Mar- | 


tius, and surrounded by their clerks and officers, the two 
censors had the citizens called before them by a herald 
according to rank. They appear to have had the power 


of degrading them for various offences, and also of agree- | 


These officers afterwards possessed | 


He places the population at the end of the seventeenth 
century at a little under 5,200,000. Lord Macaulay 


tions taken from different sources. England had ther. 
fore about a fourth of her present population. 

The Preliminary Report of the population of England 
and Wales enumerated on April 3, 1871, has been issued, 
and from it we learn that the United Kingdom op. 
tained 31,817,108, or England 21,487,688, Wales 
1,216,420, Scotland 3,358,613, Ireland 5,402,759, Isle of 
Man 53,867, Channel Islands 90,563, and Army, Navy, 
and Merchant Seamen abroad 207,198. 

The first census of great Britain was taken in 180), 
though that of Ireland not till 1813. The success of 
the 1801 and two succeeding enumerations was owing 
to the zeal of Mr. Rickman, the assistant clerk of the 
House of Commons. It is interesting to note the in 
crease in the population of England since 1801. That 
year it was 8,331,434; 1811, 9,551,888; 1821, 11,261,437; 
1831, 13,089,338; 1841, 14,995,138; 1851, 16,854,143; 
1861, 18,949,130 ; 1871, 21,487,688. 

We naturally turn to the metropolis to note the in 
crease there. The population of London in the twelfth 
century, according to the best estimate, was 40,000. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was about 145,000 
Graunt, in his “ Treatise on the Bills of Mortality,” 1661, 
estimates the population at 384,000; and with West- 
minster, Lambeth, and Stepney, 460,000. After the 


| Plague and Great Fire it was the fashion to say th 


ing with builders for public buildings, paving the streets, | 


&c. 


Their decrees were sometimes reversed by a suc- | 


ceeding censor, or were rendered ineffectual by the ver- | 


dict of a jury, or the suffrages of the people. 
was abolished under the emperors, but the number of 
the people was still taken at intervals. It is said 
this review was made only seventy-five times during 630 
years from its first institution under Servius, to the time 


The office | 


| 


of Vespasian, when it was discontinued. After the cen- | 


sus was taken at Rome, a sacrifice of purification or 
lustration took place. From this the term of five years 
was called a /ustrum. 

Five hundred years ago, or in the reign of Edward 
III., England contained about two millions and a half 
of people. In the reign of Elizabeth it is computed 
at four millions. Supposing this to be the number at 
the end of the sixteenth century, during the next hun- 
dred years it had increased by more than a million and 
a half, for two estimates were made at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and one recently to prove them. 
In 1696, Gregory King, Lancaster herald, made a 
computation of the population of England. He based 
his calculation on the number of houses retained in 1690 
by the officers who collected the hearth money. From 
this he concluded the population was 5,500,000. King 





metropolis contained a million and a half, 


. She doth comprehend 


Full fifteen hundred thousand which do spend 
Their days within.”—Great Britain’s Beauty, 1671. 


Gregory King estimated the population at 527,560 
Dr. Price, in 1777, computed it at 543,420, but Maccul 
loch thinks at that time, 640,000 would have been nearet 
the mark. If it had 500,000 in 1685, as Macaulay 
thinks, London contained more than seventeen times a 
many as Bristol or Norwich. That author says it may 
be doubted whether any other instance can be mentioned 
of a great kingdom in which the first city was more that 
seventeen times as large as the second. London ha 
thus increased,—1801, 958,863; 1811, 1,138,815 ; 1821, 
1,378,947 ; 1831, 1,654,994; 1841, 1,948,417; 185) 
2,362,236 ; 1861, 2,803,989 ; 1871, 3,251,804. The latte 
amount shows an increase of 447,815 in the ten yeas 
or nearly twice the population of Birmingham, This 
increase includes 97,138 for Kensington ; 58,408 Isling- 
ton ; 41,582 Hackney ; 37,081 Poplar ; 46,258 Lambeth; 
54,047 Wandsworth ; and 39,814 Camberwell. On the 
other hand there is a decrease of 2503 for Marylebone; 
6998 for the Strand division; 4244 Holborn; and 0 
less than 37,545 for the City. This shows to whatal 
extent the modern mode of life of the mercantile class 
has taken root, the City being thronged by day and 


William III, about the same time, wished to know the | deserted at night. The area of the city proper is only 
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about 650 acres. In 1860 the Corporation of London 
took a Day-Census of the city, and found that in ad- 
dition to the ordinary sleeping population, the mercantile 
men engaged in the city daily amounted to 170,133. 
The London of the middle ages occupied about a square 
mile of ground. In 1604 St. Giles-in-the-Ficlds, Clerk- 
enwell, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, the great St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, and Bermondsey, were added. In 1626 
St. Margaret, Westminster, was included, and ten years 
after Hackney, Islington, Stepney, Lambeth, Newington 
(St. Mary), Rotherhithe. All these places were included 
in the London bills of mortality, and in 1801 Chelsea, 
Kensington, Marylebone, Paddington, and Pancras had 
to be included when the census was taken. Forty years 
after, Fulham, Hammersmith, Stoke Newington, Bow, 
Camberwell, Clapham, Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney, 
Tooting, and Hampstead, were added. All these places 
are included in the return of population we have given, 
the area being the same. This area has been overflowed 
on all sides, so that the population “within the radial 
lines of the Metropolitan Police District, drawn from 
twelve to fifteen miles round Charing Cross” is 3,883,092. 
“This embraces indeed several towns, and covers 687 
square miles, equivalent to a square of territory of 
twenty-six and a quarter miles to the side.” Three mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of I.ondon are without municipal 
organization (which has been found so necessary in other 
cities and towns in the kingdom), though the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works to a great extent supplies the 
deficiency. The population of the ring round the dis- 
trict of the Metropolitan Board of Works has increased 
419 per cent. per annum, or more than fifty per cent. 
inten years. The following observations which succeed 
that statement, show that the Census Report is not such 
dry reading as persons might imagine :— 

“Looked at in any light, the magnitude and growth 
of London are marvellous; and the causes invite the 
careful scrutiny for which the subsequent analysis of the 
facts collected at the Census will serve as material. It 
has endured many struggles since its first obscure origin; 
it was not accepted without trial as the capital of the 
kingdom; at every increase it had to encounter some 
fierce epidemic ; pestilence of various kinds infested it ; 
the black death did not spare it, nor the sweating sick- 
hess; great plagues pursued it through the seventeenth 
century; great fires burnt down its combustible dwel- 
lings ; Queen Elizabeth endeavoured to stop its growth, 
so did the first Stuarts; it was long left imperfectly 
supplied with water, light, police, government ; its air 
was soiled with smoke; its sewers at first were badly 
made, and then cess-pools were discharged into the river 
from which its waters were drawn, and thousands died of 
the last Asiatic plague ; it was prized by Shakespeare and 
Milton, but Cobbett nicknamed it the Wen, Price called 
it one of the graves of mankind, and the State showed 
it no favour ; yet here, unsurpassed by any city in health, 
and full of riches, and rich above all things in men, in 
the year 1871, she stands by her river, her railways, her 
public edifices, her grand embankment, her magnificent 
bridges, the Queen City of the World.” 

From the period of Henry IL, in the rath to the 
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middle of the 18th century, Bristol ranked next to London 
as the most populous and flourishing place in the king- 
dom. In 1685 it had 29,000 people. Eight years after, 
Norwich, byactual enumeration, had 28,500, but Macaulay 
points out that in the reign of Charles II. no provincial 
town in the kingdom contained 30,000 inhabitants, and 
only four contained as many as 10,000. York did not 
then exceed 10,000, in 1730 it had 13,000. Exeter sem. 
Charles II. had about the same number as York, and in 
1801, 17,000. The returns now show Bristol 62,748 (a 
decrease of 3279 in the ten years); Norwich 80,390; 
York 64,901; Exeter 34,648. In 1685 Worcester had 
8000 (now 32,410), Gloucester 4,500 (now 41,556), and 
Shrewsbury 7,000 (now 27,246). Let us see how five of 
our greatest manufacturing towns have increased from the 


17th century. 


1685. | 1Sor. 1821 | 184t. 1861 1871. 
Leeds » «}-7,000) 53,162 83,796 | 152,074| 207,165 259,201 
Manchester 6,000} 94,876 | 163,635) 311,009| 357,979 383,843 
Birmingham | 4,000} 70,670 | 101,722! 182,922 296,076 343,696 
. 1 | | De oan pe 
Sheffield 2,009 | 45,755 | 65,275] 111,091 185,172 239,947 
Liverpool 4,000} 82,295 | 138,354] 286,487 443,938 493.346 


The above figures relate to cities and boroughs having 
defined municipal or parliamentary limits. Taking the 
counties it appears that in the ten years Lancashire has 
increased the must, 389,464; then Middlesex, 332,397 ; 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 323,427 ; and Surrey, 25,177. 
In two counties only there is a decrease, Cornwall 7,292, 
and Huntingdon 578. We will now give a few remark- 
able instances of increase in the cities and towns as 
exhibited inthe returns. Croydon has increased 37,374 ; 
Tunbridge and Tunbridge Wells, 10,393; Brighton, 
12,320; Northampton, 9589 ; Stratford and West Ham, 
39,824 ; Newton Abbot and Torquay, 9147; Clifton and 
part of Bristol, 33,347 ; Stoke upon Trent, 17,921 ; Ash- 
ton, including part of Birmingham 46,286; Leicester 
27,028; Chesterfield 15,627; West Derby includes part 
of Liverpool, 117,005 ; Bolton, 28,133 ; Bradford, 61,231 ; 
Sheffield, 33,334 ; Stockton and Middlesborough, 42,583 ; 
South Shields, 29,592; Swansea, 16,114. These are 
examples of increase ; on the other hand, Tavistock has 
decreased 4138; St. Austell, 2735; Redruth, 3665; 
Bristol, 3279; Foleshill, 2749; Southwell, 2494; Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, 4134, and Haverfordwest, 2844. 

In order to take the Census, England was divided into 
32,606 districts, and an enumerator appointed to each. 
The total cost of the whole appears to be 78,299/. It 
seems that only fourteen persons sent their schedules to 
the Registrar General to avoid scrutiny of enumerators 
in country districts. One of these was sent by “a 
spinster in the country of rather advanced age,. very 
wealthy” who “fastened up her doors and windows for- 
bidding access to the enumerator.” One cannot help 
being surprised at the “ gentleman of landed property,” 
who declared he would pay a fine of any amount, indeed 
would rather “cease to exist,” than commit the offence 
for which David suffered as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. The return was filled up for him. Another 
householder so far forgot himself as to insult and assault 
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the enumerator, and was fined for the act. In one Lon- 
don district a lady acted as enumerator very efficiently. 
The author in the last column of his schedule stated that 
his wife said he is both “idiot and lunatic.” In London 
one enumerator counted 3599 souls, another 3860, and 
a third 4800. The grd of April was chosen, because, if 
if the Census had been taken on January 1st, parts of 
the country are almost inaccessible. On April 3, the 
enumerators collected 5,030,895 schedules from that 
number of families or lodgers living in 4,259,032 houses. 

The increase from 1861 to 1871 is 500,000 more than 
from 1851 to 1861. The number of women and girls 
enumerated was 11,663,705, and 11,040,403 men and boys, 
so that there are 623,302 more of the fair sex. But the 
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disparity is reduced to 474,048 by adding to the males | 


the men abroad in the army, navy, and merchant ser- | 


vice. The excess of males in the colonies and United 
States is large, and the report remarks : “ Those who seek 
to extend the sphere of labour for women will find there- 
fore, in Australia and America, a most fruitful field for 
such of the sex as are willing to play a part in the 
foundation of the great States of the future.” The 
number of inhabited houses has increased by more than 
half a million, and the average number of persons to a 
house was 5°3. 

The population of the kingdom is now increasing at 
the rate of 1173 persons daily, of whom 705 remain at 
home, and 468 emigrate. Emigration has gone on at a 


| 





ing territories, but mainly by the enterprise, industry, 
and virtue of her people.’ 

In 1870 the census was taken in the United States, and 
the result is given in the Appendix to the Report. Total 
population is 38,546,699 or 33,568,681 White, 4,889,199 
Coloured, 25,506 Indians, 63,178 Chinese, and 141 others, 
In 1825, according to Schoolcraft, there were 97,000 
Indians, occupying 77,000,000 of acres, or one inhabit. 
ant to every 1} square miles. This is about the area of 
the United Kingdom. The Indians could not have lived 
on the products of the chase, but had to receive subsidies 
from Government. Sir George Simpson, the Governor 
of the territories belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Com. 


pany, in 1857 estimated the Indians there at 139,000 on } 


goo,000,000 of acres, or 650 (or 10 square miles) to each 
person. In Patagonia, according to Admiral Fitzroy, 
each individual has 44,000 acres, or 68 square miles. 
Before the census of 1841 there was one parish in 
England, Aldrington or Atherington, Sussex, which had 
no inhabitants. The village (said to have been the 
Portus Adurni of the Romans) was ‘destroyed probably 
during the middle ages by encroachment of the sea. In 
the censuses 1801—31 no population was returned, but 
in 1841 and 1851 a toll house is returned, and one inhabi- 


| tant. At the last census the population was seven ; it is not 


retarded rate, for in 1851—61 the number was 2,054,578, | 


and 1861—71 1,674,594, or a decrease of 379,984. 


The | 


emigration returns are only kept at ports where there | 


are officers for the purpose, and there is no return at all 
of immigrants, as the passport system has never been 


used in England. Should the present rate of increase | 


oe Epnnnen ne Tenens contiann, & will double ieelf | border minstrelsy,and add to his little collection of Roman 


in fifty-six years, and that of the United Kingdom in 
eighty-four years. The Report points out that the 
Anglican clergy have never taught that increase of 
population is in itself an evil. Marriage has been pro- 
moted by the services of the English Church. “ Mar- 
riage,’ says Jeremy Taylor, in his sermon on marriage 
ring, “is the mother of the world, and preserves king- 
doms, and fills cities and churches, and heaven itself. 
Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in 
a perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined, 
and dies in singularity; but marriage, like the useful 
bee,” &c. The Report facetiously observes that the Eng- 
lish clergy have enforced the text “increase, multiply, 
and replenish the earth,” both by precept and example, 
but especially by example. 

It was Malthus who established the law that popula- 
tion grows naturally at rates in geometrical progression. 
But so many matters tend to alter this that the popula- 
tion at any future time cannot be calculated as it could 
be if the rate were invariable. It is curious to note the 
difference in the number of children born to a marriage 
in England and France. Here the children born to a 
marriage average 4°3, in France the average is only 3'1. 
Another fact remains to be noticed that during her 
Majesty’s happy reign 5,900,000 persons have been 


added to her subjects, “not by the seizure of neighbour- | Hole.’ 





given in the 1871 Preliminary Report. 
— —_—<>-__——- —_ 


ABBOTSFORD. 


E can picture to ourselves young Walter Scott in 

his “ den,” on the sunk floor of his father’s house 

in George’s Square, Edinburgh. Here he delighted to 
pore over some old work of the tales of chivalry or 


and Scotch coins and curiosities, the commencement of 
the splendid museum afterwards to be accumulated at 
Abbotsford. How delighted he was when a claymore 
and Lochaber axe were given him by old Invernahyle, 
and still more so, when Dr. Elliot presented the large 
old border war horn found in Hermitage Castle, long 
used by the man who found it as a grease horn for his 
scythe. 

Scott’s great ambition was to be a landed proprietor, 
and in 1811, when his prospects were very bright, he 
determined to buy a small farm not far from Ashestiel, 
which, in 1526, was the scene of Cessford’s slaughter. 

“ Where gallant Cessford’s life-blood dear, 
Reeked on dark Elliott’s border spear.” 

This was the conclusion of the battle of Melrose, fought 
between the Earls of Angus and Home against Bue- 
cleuch, in sight of the young king James V. We tum 
to Lockhart’s Life for a description of the future Abbots 
ford. “The farm-house was small and poor, with a 
common kail-yard on one flank, and a staring barn of 
the Doctor’s (Dr. Douglas the former owner) erection on 
the other, while in front appeared a filthy pond covered 
with ducks and duck weed, from which the whole tene- 
ment had derived the unharmonious designation of C/arly 
’ But the Tweed was everything to him, a beautiful 
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river flowing broad and bright over a bed of milk-white 
pbles, unless here and there where it darkened into a 
deep pool, overhung as yet only by the birches and 
alders, which had survived the statelier growth of the 
primitive forest, and the first hour that he took posses- 
sion he claimed for his farm the name of the adjoining 
ford situated just above the influx of the classical tribu- 
tary gala.” The lands had belonged to the Abbey of 
Melrose. Such was Abbotsford sixty years ago, soon 
by energy and perseverance to be changed into a 
beautiful spot. Scott saw at once that judicious planting 
would render it a delightful residence, and a pretty 
cottage as a summer residence was all he then desired ; 
goool. was paid for the property, half of which he 
borrowed from his eldest brother, the remainder being 
raised by the Ballantynes on the security of the yet 
unwritten poem of “Rokeby.” The Great Magician 
worked at the latter at the corner of a room which served 
the family for dining-room, drawing-room, school-room, 
and study. The poem was finished early in 1813, and 
in May of the same year he was negociating for the 
purchase of the hilly tract stretching from the old 
Roman road, near Turn-again, towards the Cauldshields 
loch. The great success of “Waverley” (written in 1814) 
and “Guy Mannering,” induced Scott to purchase plot 
after plot in the neighbourhood at very high prices, so 
that in 1815 he had not less than 1000 acres. Byron 
gave him a sepulchral vase of silver containing “bones 
found in ancient sepulchres within the walls of Athens 
in Feb. 1811,” Mr. G. Bullock a cast from the effigy of 
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon, Terry was purchasing 
rare books and ancient armour for him, so that his col- 
lection was increasing in richness and variety. By the 
middle of 1817, according to Lockhart, the foundations 
of that part of the existing house which extends from the 
hall westwards to the original court-yard had _ been 
laid. About this time he purchased (for 10,000/) the 
lands of Toftfield, on which was a capital house in which 
his friend Captain Adam Fergusson afterwards resided. 
The name was changed to Huntley Burn, for a mountain 
brook passed through the grounds. The author of 
“Waverley” now possessed the haunts of Thomas the 
Rhymer, and the whole ground of the battle of Melrose. 
Washington Irving, who visited Scott in 1817, describes 
Abbotsford as a snug gentleman's cottage, with some- 
thing rural and picturesque in its appearance. But the 
baronial pile was rising, for in October of the same year 
he writes to Terry, “I agree with you that the tower will 
look rather rich for the rest of the building; yet you 
may be assured that with diagonal chimneys and notched 
gables it will have a very fine effect, and is in Scotch 
architecture by no means incompatible. My house has 
n like a cried fair, and extreme the inconvenience 
of having no corner sacred to my own use and free 
from intrusion.” Scott secured the old fountain belong- 
ing to the Cross of Edinburgh (which had flowed with | 
wine on great occasions) and this was placed in front of 
the greenhouse. 
_Mr. Lockhart first saw Abbotsford in October 1818, and | 
gives in his life a very interesting description of the life 
there. He observes that Sir Walter (for he became baronet 
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March 30, 1820) entertained under his roof in the course 
of seven or eight brilliant seasons when his prosperity 
was at its height, as many persons of distinction in rank, 
politics, art, literature, and science as the most princely 
nobleman of his age ever did in the like space of time. 
It was not till 1821 that “the rustic porch of the old 
cottage with its luxuriant overgrowth of roses and jessa- 
mine” was pulled down, and then Scott came from 
Edinburgh on purpose to save many of the creepers, 
which were afterwards planted round a similar porch 
erected expressly for their reception at Chiefswood, the 
residence of Mr. Lockhart, who had married his eldest 
daughter. 

Speaking of the pecuniary affairs of Scott at this 
period, Mr. Lockhart rightly says that he has given 
enough to satisfy every reader, that when he began the 
second and far larger division of his building at Abbots- 
ford, he must have contemplated the utmost sum it could 
cost him as a mere trifle in relation to his resources. He 
could confidently reckon on clearing 30,000/, by the 
novels written in two years. In a letter to Lord 
Montague (dated March 27, 1822) Sir Walter asks his 
lordship to come to Abbotsford: “It is worth while to 
come, were it but to see what a romance of a house I am 
making, which is neither to be castle nor abbey (God 
forbid !) but an old Scottish manor house. I believe 
Atkinson is in despair with my whims, for he cries out 
‘yes, yes, yes,’ in a tone which exactly signifies ‘xo, no, no, 
by no manner of means.” In May this year, Mr. Con- 
stable presented Scott with an early portrait of James 
IV., two fine boxwood chairs from the Borghese Palace 
at Rome, and a fine slab of Mosaic pavement, large 
enough to make an outer hearthstone. There is in the 
armoury at Abbotsford a sword presented by Charles I. 
to the great Marquis of Montrose, with Prince Henry's 
arms and cypher on one side of the blade, and his own on 
the other. On October 7, 1822, Sir Walter writes to his 
son “ My new house is quite finished as to masonry,” and 
soon after this he tells Terry that he has hada grand 
hawl, “the pulpit, repentance-stool, king’s seat and God 
knows how much of carved wainscot from the kirk of 
Dunfermline, enough to coat the hall to the height of 
seven feet.” In the same letter he shows how pleased 
he is with the building by adding “The house is com- 
pletely roofed &c. I never saw anything hand- 
somer than the grouping of towers, chimneys, &c., upon 
the roof when seen at a proper distance.” 

One of the cloister arches of Melrose formed the 
pattern of the chimney piece, and in this a massive grate 
was placed which belonged to Archbishop Sharp who 
was murdered on Magus Moor. 

Mr. J. L. Adolphus, author of the letters to Heber on 
the authorship of the “ Waverley” Novels, visited Abbots- 
ford in August 1823. Of the house he says, “ Antique 
as it was in design, it had not yet had time to take any 
tint from the weather, and its whole complication of 
towers, turrets, galleries, cornices, and quaintly orna- 
mental mouldings looked fresh from the chisel, except 
where the walls were enriched with some really ancient 
carving or inscription.” 

The sixteen escutcheons in the centre of the hall roof 
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were painted with his own quarterings, and those on the 
cornice with the blazonry of all the border clans, eighteen 
in number, and so many of the great families, not clans, 
occupy the others. The windows are painted with the 
different bearings of various families of the clan of 
Scott. There are few in Scotland under the titled 
nobility who could trace their blood to so many stocks 
of historical distinction. Through the Swintons of 
Swinton, Sir Walter could trace himself to William 
Alexander, Earl of Stirling, the poet and dramatist. 
He was descended from Au/d Wat of Harden, the hero 
of a hundred border ditties. The Hardens branched 
off from the house of Buccleuch in the middle of the 
a4th century. We cannot refrain from quoting Mr. 
Lockhart—* The author of ‘the Lay’ would rather have 
seen his heir carry the banner of Bellenden gallantly at 
a football match on Carterhaugh, than he would have 
heard that the boy had attained the highest honours of 
the first University in Europe. His original pride was 
to be an acknowledged member of one of the ‘hon- 
ourable families’ whose progenitors had been celebrated 
by Satchels for following this banner in blind obedience 
to the patriarchial leader; his first and last worthy 
ambition was to be himself the founder of a distinct 
branch ; he desired to plant a lasting root, and dreamt 
not of personal fame but of long-distant generations 
rejoicing in the name of Scott of Abbotsford. . . .I 
suspect that at the highest elevation of his literary 
renown, when princes bowed to his name, and nations 
thrilled at it, he would have considered losing all that at 
a change of the wind as nothing compared to parting 
with his place as the cadet of Harden, and clansman of 
Buccleuch.” 

Most of the upholstery at Abbotsford was manu- 
factured at home. His biographer tells us that the 
complicated and beautiful table in the library was done 
entirely in the room where it now stands by Joseph 
Shillinglaw of Darnick, superintended by the sheriff. 
The hangings and curtains were chiefly the work of a 
little hunch-backed tailor, by name William Goodfellow. 
Scott would not allow the doors to be daubed wirh coats 
of white, blue, or grey paint. He liked rich hangings 
and old-fashioned wainscot. Except in the drawing- 
room, all the roofs wore an appearance of carved oak, 
and the cornices were composed of casts in plaster from 
the carvings at Melrose and Roslin. 

Mr. Train, Supervisor of Excise, presented to Sir 
Walter a chair made of the only remaining wood of the 
house at Robroyston in which the valiant Wallace was 
betrayed by Monteith of Ruskie. The chair was 
modelled from one in the palace of Hamilton, and is 
nearly covered with carved work representing rocks, 
heather, and thistles, emblatic..of Scotland. Beneath 
the seat is a drawer containing a volume giving the 
history of the chair. This was one of the two chairs 
which ultimately stood in his own sanctum sanctorum. 
In 1824, George IV. sent a copy of “ Montfaucon’s An- 
tiquities” in 15 vols. folio, richly bound, and Constable 
forwarded a set of the “Variorum Classics” in 140 
vols. 8vo. Scott told Terry that like the old Duke of 
Queensberry, who built Drumlanrig, he should fold up 
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the accounts of Abbotsford in a sealed parcel labelled, 
“the deil pike out the een of any of my successors that 
shall open it.” 

Captain Basil Hall, R.A., who visited Abbotsford in 
1824, says—‘“ The public rooms are lighted with oil-gas, 
in a style of extraordinary splendour. The passages, 
also the bedrooms, are lighted in asimilar manner, The 
whole establishment is on the same footing ; I mean the 
attendance and entertainment ; all is in good order, and 
an air of punctuality and method without any waste or 
ostentation pervades everything.” Scott told Captain 
Hall that then he passed about seven months of the year 
at Abbotsford, “but if the projected railway is esta- 
blished, and we have steam coaches upon it running at 
twenty (!) miles an hour, it will be merely good exercise 
to go in (to Edinburgh) to breakfast and come back to 
dinner.” Sir Walter's influence is shown by the fact 
that many of the neighbouring proprietors had planted 
parts of their property solely to improve the prospect 
from Abbotsford. 

In an account drawn up in 1829 for a keepsake called 
“The Anniversary,” quoted by Lockhart, we have a 
capital account of Abbotsford. “The building is sucha 
one, I dare say, as nobody but he would ever have 
dreamed of erecting, or if he had, escaped being quizzed 
for his pains. Yet it is eminently imposing in its general 
effect; and in most of its details, not only full of 
historical interest but beauty also. It is no doubt a 
thing of shreds and patches, but they have been com- 
bined by a masterly hand ; and if there be some whim- 
sicalities, that in an ordinary case might have called up 
a smile, who is likely now or hereafter to contemplate 
such a monument of such a man’s peculiar tastes and 
fancies, without feelings of a far different order? On 
entering (the gateway) you find yourself within an enclo- 
sure of perhaps half an acre, two sides thereof being pro- 
tected by the high wall above mentioned, all along which 
inside a trellised walk extends itself—broad, cool, and 
dark overhead with roses and honeysuckles. The third 
side to the last shows a screen of open arches of Gothic 
stonework, filled between with a network of iron, not 
visible till you come close to it, and affording, therefore, 
delightful glimpses of the gardens, which spread upwards 
with many architectural ornaments of turret, porch, urn, 
vase, &c.” Space fails us to describe half of the wonders 
of Abbotsford. In the dining-room are pictures of Lord 
Essex, a full length on horseback, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth by Lely, a good Hogarth, Prior and Guy, by 
Jevons. The head of Mary Queen of Scotts, painted 
by Amias Cawood, the day after her execution, will 
attract attention. It was presented to Sir Walter bya 
Prussian nobleman. Then there is a portrait of Sir 
Walter’s great grandfather, Beardie, who was so called 
because he let his beard grow after the execution of 
Charles I. There are also portraits of Lucy Walters, 
(mother of the Duke of Monmouth) and another of 
Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch. The breakfast-parlour 
has a number of water-colour drawings by Turner. 
The library (60 feet by 50) is a very fine room. It 
contains 20,000 books, many of which are very rare. 
There is a fine collection of books and MSS., relating 
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to the insurrection of 
The only picture here is that of his eldest 


ic. 
on hussar uniform, holding his horse, by Allan, 
and the only bust that of Shakespeare. The ar- 


moury contains a most interesting collection of arms 
and armour of all periods. Here is Rob Roy’s gun,a 
blunderbuss of Hofer, a present from Sir Humphry 
Davy, the hunting bottle of James I., Buonaparte’s 
pistols found in his carriage at Waterloo, &c. Scott 
certainly had ; ; 
* a fouth o’ old nicknacketts, 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets 
A towmont guid,” 


—_——~¢ 
S. KATHARINE BY THE TOWER. 


ERE any average Englishman fairly versed in the 
\ history of his native land asked to name, off- 
hand, “ the oldest Ecclesiastical Community now existing 
in England,” he would probably guess a long time before 
he came anywhere near the truth. We will not presume 
to say what obscure bodies he might mention in his 
distraction, as guess after guess proved wrong; but the 
chances are immense against the name of the com- 
munity of “The Royal Hospital, or Free Chapel of S. 
Katharine near the Tower” passing his lips. Such, 
however, would be the truth. 

Supposing, further, that having learnt its name, he 
were desirous of beholding with his eyes so venerable 
an Ecclesiastical foundation, and, following the guidance 
apparently proffered by its designat; or, were he to 
search the precincts of “the Tower,” as he would cer- 
tainly search them, in vain, he would not impossibly 
believe himself to have been made the victim of a hoax. 
Docks of S. Katharine he might find near the Tower, 
but Royal Hospital or Free Chapel none. Great would 
be his surprise if, in his pilgrimage, some well-learned 
passer by should direct him to the Regent’s Park for 
the termination of his quest. Thither nevertheless he 
Must go. 

Having thus ascertained its local habitation and its 
tame, he goes (let us suppose ourselves to be accompany- 
ing him) to the Regent’s Park, and at last he finds what 
he is in search of, or at least its nominal abode. He 
inds a quadrangle, open to the West, with the other 
sides formed by a chapel, small schools and a chapel- 
house on the East, and two blocks of residentiary 
houses North and South. At the West, separated by 
the public road and embowered in trees is a good house 
with garden and shrubbery, called S. Katharine’s Lodge. 
athe centre of the quadrangle is a well with an orna- 
mental pump ; ornamental only, both pump and well, as 
when they were completed, the water was found “ utterly 
unfit for use,” 

n enquiry our visitor learns that the Community 
— of a Master and three Brethren, all bound by 
¢ charter to be Priests, three Sisters, and twenty 
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chief duties being regular celebration and attendance at 
Divine service, and works of charity and almsgiving 
among the poor, as examples of good Christian life and 
| conversation. Conformably with these pious instructions 
_ he finds that the Master is a layman of quality who lives 
near S. James's Palace ; that the three Brethren have 
houses and occupations elsewhere, one at a time being 
“in residence”. for a few months in the year; that the 
Sisters “do not in general reside ;” that the Bedesmen 
and Bedeswomen “have no residence,” and though “ still 
called by their ancient style, have no duties to perform,” 
beyond receiving their annual dole of 1o/. apiece. That 
the charity to the poor consist in the maintenance of a 
school containing as many as thirty-six boys and 
| eighteen girls, and that the income of the community 
amounts to about 7000/., which, by better management 
might be raised to 10,000/. or 11,000/. 

Having reached this point in his investigation the 
enquirer will, in all probability, conclude that he has 
unawares lighted on a very pretty abuse, and that under 
the sonorous and ancient title of “The Royal Hospital or 
Free Chapel of S. Katharine by the Tower,” nothing 
substantially identical with the original foundation 
exists; but that a noble, religious, and eleesmosynary 
institution has been degraded into what it is thought, 
in fact, to be “a kind of aristocratic almshouse.” 

And assuredly, as far as regards the abuse and de- 
gradation, he would not be far wrong. The story of 
the wrongs of S. Katharine’s is a long and pitiful one, 
not wanting, however, especially in recent times, in a 
large element of the ridiculous. Founded originally by 
Queen Matilda, wife of King Stephen, asa “gift to the 
Divine Service of God, a free, pure, and perpetual alms,” 
its purpose has now come to be represented by (1) “ The 
services in a chapel holding 300 people, in which 
additional income is obtained from pew rents; (2) The 
maintenance of a small charity school; and (3) an 
annuity of 10/. to each of forty poor persons.” 

Founded as we have said by Queen Matilda, in 1148, 
it was refounded, so to speak, and enlarged by Queen 
Eleanor in 1273, who gave it a new charter. In succes- 
sive reigns it was still further amplified and endowed, and 
Queen Philippa, wife of Edward IIL, gave it a new and 
important charter, which still is in force. Among other 
provisions is one that the Master and all the Brethren 
must be in priest’s orders. From records that remain, it 
would appear that it faithfully discharged its objects, and 
was a source of great benefit and blessing to the poor 
within the parish, which is said to have become very 
populous, and inhabited, as was likely from its position, 
“chiefly by seafaring men, and also by refugees from 
Calais and Flanders.” 

In Henry VIIT.’s time, when all religious houses were 
abolished, this alone, as it appears, escaped ; owing to 
the facts that by charter the Queen Consort for the time 
being is patroness, and that Anne Boleyn, at the moment 
Oueen Consort, was also, for the moment, in high 
favour with the King. With the death of Henry com- 
menced the decline of the Hospital. Queen Katharine 
Parr, the patroness failing the existence of a Queen 
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esmen, and alike the number of Bedeswomen, their | Consort, gave the Mastership to Lord Admiral Seymour, 
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a layman, who was succeeded by another layman ap- 
pointed by Edward VI. A priest succeeded under 
Mary, who was extruded by Elizabeth in favour of 
another layman, and complained bitterly of the spoil- 
ations, destruction of goods, and other malversation of 
trust which had been perpetuated in various ways by 
the earlier lay masters. As a rule we believe the 
charter has been systematically violated in this particular 
to the present time, through the intervention of letters 
patent containing a xon-obstante clause. One granted 
by Queen Elizabeth is remarkably worded, as showing 
that however strong was the dislike of the Queen to a 
married clergy, she had no scruple on occasion as to 
overriding the rights of the unmarried ones. After 
ejecting the rightful priestly master left them by Mary, 
she appointed a Sir Thomas Wilson, who was her secre- 
tary, using in the letters patent these strong words: 
“ Licet ipse idem Thomas Wilson laicus sit, ac clericali 
ordine minime insignitus, sed moratus, et conjugatus, ac 
etiam bigamus, ac alias beneficiatus, et non sacerdos.” 
Such was the Royal idea of honour and justice. 

There is no need to trace the history downwards step 
by step. So long as the Hospital remained where 
Queens Matilda and Eleanor had founded it, it did its 
work, however crippled and despoiled it might have 
been. But, the time came when it was to be made a 
mere gazing-stock, a pretty appendage to the elegant 
pleasure-ground, “the Regent’s Park.” An Act of 
Parliament was with great difficulty procured for the 
compulsory sale of the whole site and precinct of the 
Hospital to the S. Katharine’s Dock Company, the 
Company undertaking to remove all the dead bodies 
from the church and churchyard. And so the noble 
church and buildings passed utterly away, and the name 
of the docks near the Tower is all that remains on the 
ancient site of a magnificent foundation that under care- 
ful management and self-denying energy might have 
now become the great missionary centre for the Evange- 
lization of the East of London. 

Carried away in humiliating triumph to the fashion- 
able precincts of the Regent’s Park, it ceased to be of 
any appreciable use to any one except the Master, 
Brethren, and Sisters, and Bedesmen and women them- 
selves, and the few little children (no fewer in its palmiest 
days than fifty-four in all) who were taught and partially 
supported by the Hospital. The waste of money in 
erecting the present buildings was almost inconceivable, 
and every device for increasing expense and squander- 
ing the funds seems to have been freely resorted to in 
their ignorance and frivolity. The useless well and 
pump, for example, to which we have referred, cost, we 
are told, “many hundred pounds,” and the restoration 
and re-erection of a certain monument in the chapel 
“cost more than 1000/.” As if they had not power 
enough to waste without the help of natural agents, they 
ingeniously contrived that the new buildings should have 
no sound foundations below, and be riddled with dry rot 
above. The revenues of the Hospital were expended in 
various absurd items, foreign to the proper object of the 
foundation. Having built ridiculously expensive houses 
for the Master, Brethren and Sisters, they were allowed 
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to let them and live elsewhere, the rates and varioys 
accompanying expenses being borne by the Hospital 
By hook or crook the Master contrived to get about 
2000/. per annum, and the other chief members followed 
suit. As if four priests by charter, and three in fact, 
were not enough to maintain services on Sundays and 
Saints’ Days (no one thought of more under the new 
system) a “reader” must be added to relieve the 
brothers of their overwhelming work, and what with the 
coach-houses and stables, and green-houses and conser. 
vatories and forcing pits attached to the Master's lodge, 
and other imaginary necessaries, a goodly array of head 
gardeners and under gardeners, and all manner of useless 
fungoid hangers on to the Hospital grew up everywhere, 
not forgetting a “sexton” at a “salary with compen. 
sation” of over 43/.a year, though it is needless to say 
that any attempt to put the functionary to a practical 
use would really have thrown some life into the whole 
establishment. 

Instead of being a “gift to the Divine Service of God, 
a free, pure, and perpetual alms,” the Hospital had sunk 
into a hollow sham, only too aptly symbolized by its 
own dry rot, a disgraceful absurdity, and an absurd 
disgrace. 

Six years ago a resolute effort was begun for the re. 
storation of this noble old foundation to something, at 
all events, of its original intention. The clergy of the 
East of London did not forget that it was still nominally 
St. Katharine’s by the Tower, and so, in some measure, 
their own property, or rather the rightful inheritance of 
those poor among whom they laboured, and for whose 
benefit it was in a great degree established. Investiga- 
tions were instituted into its history and present position, 
the shameful state of neglect into which insolence and 
jobbery had plunged it was exposed, and various sug- 
gestions were made by able and practical men on the 
spot for recovering at least some portion of its riches 


and influence for the spiritual and temporal benefit of 


the eastern poor of London. “Give me a fulcrum; 
said the ancient mechanician, “and I will move the 
world ?” These energetic men must have found what 
Archimedes wanted, for they continued to move first 
the Charity Commissioners, and then the Government, 
and a Royal Commission was the result, the Report d 
which has very recently been published and presented 
to Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 

We have considered this Report. It is signed with 
three names, all those of grave men of renown. Almos 
the first thought that occurred to us after we had read 
certain portions of it was this,—“ We wonder whethe! 
any of the three Commissioners has done as much 
It is not that the whole document is voluminous, até 
something much like a rigmarole; it is this, but mot 
It is in parts absolute nonsense. We are told, for & 
ample, that from all the information the Commissiones 
could collect “the following facts with regard to th 
origin and history of the Hospital appear to be esta 
lished ;” the first of these facts being that “the Hospital 
was founded in the year 1148, by Queen Matilda, the 
widow of King Stephen.” As we learn, however, fro 
a more trustworthy source, viz. the Report to the Chanll 
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Commissioners, by Mr. Skirrow, in 1866 (a document 
by the way to which the Royal Commissioners specially 
refer by name), that King Stephen gave his consent to 
the foundation of the Hospital, and confirmed the grant 
of the site and other property, we fear that there must 
have been some spiritualist or necromantic dealings on 
the part of the King’s “widow,” or else that history is 
right in saying that the King Stephen lived some six 
years after this pious act of his disconsolate relict. 

To pass over other instances of extreme carelessness, 
we are told first that the Master “has a good house,” 
which is subsequently particularly described as “ consiést- 
ing, as it does, of a double coach-house with stables for 
seven horses, a conservatory, green-houses, and forcing 
houses,” and as being in consequence “unnecessarily 
large, very expensive, and out of all proportion to the 
wants of the Charity.” One cannot help pitying the 
poor Master whose choice of “living” accommodation 
in his “good house” must lie between coach-houses, 
stables, conservatory, green-house, and forcing-pits ; nor 
can we much wonder at his letting it (if he can find a 
tenant for so queer an establishment), and betaking him- 
self to the un-euphonious but more comfortable quarters 
of “stable yard,” St. James’s, round which name, per- 
haps, hangs a semi-professional association with his 
oficia! residence in the Regent’s Park. The Commis- 
sioners suggest that a new house should be built for the 
Master, and the present one converted into a second and 
rather superior school, which, with the reduction of the 
Master's stipend, and the increase of that of some other 
members of the Hospital, and an ordinary but elastic 
tule against non-residence, is almost all the substantial 
change recommended. 

There is something very original in the cautious de- 
scription of the Master's duties. He “has a general 
superintendence over the affairs of the Hospital, so far as 
such supervision is necessary. He occasionally visits the 
schools. He attends the general meetings of the chap- 
ter, which are, comparatively speaking, of rare occurrence ; 


nication with the several officers of the establishment.” 
One other recommendation of the Commissioners is 
too singular to be passed over. After providing for the 
establishment of the new “upper” school, it recom- 
mends that “the instruction to be given shall comprise, 
as far as may be, the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, and the reading and study of the Holy Scriptures,” 
among other subjects. We are inclined to ask, with 
reference to this first item: “how far it may be?” and 
which portion of the principles will most likely be omit- 
ted. Fallen indeed is the noble gift of Matilda and 
Eleanor, and hopeless seems the task of ever raising it 
from the dead. Does anger or sorrow predominate 
when we think of an annual revenue of 10,000/. or 
11,000/. given to God for His Divine service, and for the 
poor, being so ignobly and preposterously wasted? All 
had been sacrificed to careless indolence and private 
interest, and the earnest effort made to redeem it is 
apparently likely to end only in stereotyping the sub- 
stantial evil under the pretence of superficial re-arrange- 
ment and reform. After receiving this “Report” our 
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hopes are gone down to zero; and for the promoters of 
genuine reform, virtue must be its own reward; for we 
can add this only :—If they expected nothing, blessed 
are they, for verily they will not be disappointed. 


_ tp 
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THE PROSPECTS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC. 


HE results of the past Opera seasons at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane have not been encou- 
raging. So far from it they provoke an unwelcome 
misgiving lest in art matters of a certain kind the public 
taste should be going backwards instead of forwards. 
A season or two ago a taste for the better, a demand 
for art of a higher kind, seemed to be developing itself, 
but the lesson of the past season seems to be that the 
singer is still paramount, and that for music itself the 
public—or to be more exact, the fashionable supporters 
of Opera—care comparatively little. Absolute novelties 
of importance we have had none ; of unfulfilled promises 
we have had more than enough! At Covent Garden 
“Le Astuzie Feminili” was played, not in the best 
style, and Donizetti's agreeable but not very character- 
istic opera “Anna Bolena'” was revived at Drury 
Lane. 

Of classical art at either house we have heard but 
little. Patti, Marimon, and Mario engrossed the attention 
of manager and public, to the detriment of music 
itself. It is curious to reflect on the number of 
beautiful operas that exist, and to remember how few of 
them have a permanent footing, how few of them in fact 
are ever played in London. Those which the British 
public loves best, which in brief it seems never tired of 
hearing, are dramatically effective perhaps, but by no 
means zsthetically valuable. To be frank, they are at 


| the best but third-rate productions, their merit consisting 
_ in an adaptability to the requirements of ambitious sin- 





and in the meantime he is said ¢o be in constant commu- | 8¢*S father than in power or beauty of any sort. 


To be 
sure many of them contain melody of a fluent and 
familiar kind, and for the most part they are works easy 
of comprehension, but beyond this their claims to favour 
are of the scantiest. We have pretty well summed up 
their merits when we say that they are fluently and 
effectively written, that they contain much lively and 
some graceful melody ; that the orchestration is brilliant, 
though neither very scholarly nor very original ; that 
they express feelings of a superficial and rather lack-a- 
daisical kind in a ready and agreeable manner; and 
that the finales and concerted pieces, though, as a rule, 
of slight dramatic significance, ‘have, in some instances, 
a verve and energy that fairly entitle the works in which 
they appear to a considerable though not exclusive share 
of public admiration. 

Verdi, for the last year or two, has been somewhat 
out of favour. The hackneyed “ Trovatore” and “ Tra- 
viata” have been so far shelved that they are taken down 
only once or twice in a season, in deference to the 
exigencies of a so-called “ popular night.” “ Rigoletto,” 


1 “ Anna Bolena,” Opera in two acts. By Donizetti. 











“ Ernani,” and “I Lombardi” were given without much 
success by Mr. Mapleson a year or two ago; and “ The 


Sicilian Vespers,” “ Simon Boccanegra,” “Macbeth,” the | 


“Two Foscari,” “Luisa Miller,” and “Nabucco” have but 
a slight chance either of regaining such little favour as 
they may have ever possessed, or of being submitted 
anew to the consideration of fashionable and art circles. 
We give the world of fashion the more honourable place, 
as the claims of art seem to weigh with managers very 
little. Donizetti is known by the eternal and rather 
threadbare “Lucia di Lammermoor” and the never 
sufficiently to be repeated “La Figlia.” “Lucrezia 
Borgia” is decidedly going out of favour ; “ La Favorita” 





is likely to fall into forgetfulness now that it has lost | 
the support of Signor Mario ; “ Linda di Chamouni”’ is | 


accorded a cold welcome at intervals; and “ L’ Elisir 
d’Amore,” from the dearth of comic talent on the stage, 
is more or less impracticable. Bellini’s “ Sonnambula” 
is as great a favourite as ever; his “ Norma” and “ Puri- 
tani” appear now and then, but certainly without causing 
much-excitement, or, so far as we should suppose, ma- 
terially benefiting the manager's purse. Rossini is 
represented by the “Barbiere,” which is played on an 
average about once a week, and “William Tell,” which 
is not exactiy popular, though admitted by every one 
to be very fine. ‘“Semiramide,” and “Otello,” are 
borne with for the sake of Titiens, who is a great artist, 
and Madame Patti, who is a clever actress, and a very 
charming singer. Beethoven is represented by occa- 
sional performances of “ Fidelio,” and once or twice in 
the course of the year we see an announcement of Che- 
rubini’s “ Medea.” Gounod is known by his “ Faust” 
alone ; and Meyerbeer principally by “Les Huguenots” 
and “ Dinorah.” Mozart's “ Don Giovanni,” “Il Flauto 
Magico,” and “Le Nozze di Figaro” are given pretty 
frequently; and this is about the only hopeful feature of 
opera, as it exists at present. 

It seems that the English public will tolerate almost 
anything for the sake of a popular singer, “ Hamlet,” 
for instance, a terrible and dreary concern ; “Esmeralda,” 
three or four acts of worthless trash; or even such 


e la Comare.” Opera in-this country consists of the 
endless repetition of six or eight familiar and worn-out 
works. The singer is considered first, the music that he 
or she has to interpret, afterwards. Every now and then 
a work like “Faust” or ‘the “ Trovatore” gains a more 
or less permanent footing ; or like “ Rigoletto” is played 
over and over again to the exclusion of everything else 
for the time being, and then, when it has become stale and 
vulgarized, thrown on one side, and pretty well forgotten. 
New “stars” are for ever appearing in the dramatic 
firmament, but always in the old tedious hackneyed parts: 
first “Sonnambula,” then “Lucia,” then “La Figlia,” 
and so forth. Periodically a new opera, or at least one 
new to England, is produced to a half empty house, and 
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after being played ofice or twice disappears. A kind of 


music performed in the best manner. 

As we consider the future we see little to encourage 
sanguine hopes, or in fact any hope at all. Our taste is 
just where it was twenty or thirty years ago. We have 
learnt nothing, we have no wish to learn anything, we 
would rather not regard opera as a branch of art, it suits 
us best to treat it simply as an amusement of a more 
or less frivolous kind. It is curious, by-the-bye, to 
contrast the “bills” of a German Opera house with 


those of Covent Garden or Driiry Lane. But then those. 


heavy witted Teutons take their pleasure seriously; we 
in England, at all events so far as music is concerned, 


| take it stupidly. If anything, we rather pride ourselves 


on our ignorance. It is not ex regle to take a deep 
interest in anything, and if it may be said without offence, 
the British taste is naturally coarse and vulgar. We 
are easily deluded by merit of the superficial order, and 


| having once set up our idol, we remain pretty faithful 
| to it. So much and so much alone can we plead in our 


favour. 

The control of opera has fallen into bad hands. First 
of all it is at the mercy of managers who want simply to 
fill their pockets, secondly of fashionable loungers who 
make music a cloak for gossip and flirtation. A_ better 
era might be inaugurated if the public at large could be 
induced to take a genuine interest in dramatic music. 
But after all the number of persons who regard opera 
in any thing of a serious light is very limited. Theatre- 
goers, as a rule, have a thoroughly mistaken notion of 
its real aims and functions, and there is a persistent 


| tendency to exalt the player and singer at the expense 


of that which he has to interpret. 

Of opera in its less conventional and more profound 
forms, our knowledge is so limited as scarcely to exist 
in more than name. The Aadituds of the stalls and 


ure | boxes regard the performance as a mere show ; amateurs, 
pitiable attempts as “Don Bucephalo,” and “Crispino | 


if they have any real capacity to understand music of 
a high class, are too prone to regard opera in the light 


| of music absolute, and to decide upon its merits accof- 


dingly. The number of accomplished amateurs who 


| see the real point of Beethoven in “ Fidelio,” or Cher 





bini in “ Medea,” is more limited than we might at first 
be disposed to imagine ; hence it is that “Don Giovanm 
and “Le Nozze di Figaro,” works of high musical 
genius, but by no means intensely dramatic or intef- 
esting in a purely and truly operatic sense, are, by the 
mass of musicians and lovers of music, preferred to either 
of the great works we have indicated above. The pros 
spects of opera will not improve until the nation at large 
learns to take a genuine interest in dramatic music, sets 
itself patiently to learn its true scope, and is prepat 
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to admit that it is really a branch of art, and has duties 
to fulfil of a serious kind. 


A POMPEIAN VASE. 
HERE is just now being exhibited, at 23, Cock- 
spur Street, through the kindness of Messss. 
Phillips, a beautiful bronze vase, the work of Mrs. 
Freeman, of Rome. This lady is already well known 
to all admirers of art, by the lovely groups of cherubs 
which she has, from time to time, produced. But the 
present work is of a higher kind, remarkable alike for 
conception and composition, as well as for the grace and 
finish of its details. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin has written a paper, in the “ Port- 
folio,” for August, on the use of children in art. The 
whole article is so good that, while we strongly fecom- 
mend its perusal, we beg leave to transcribe these two 
sentences :—“ It is evident that children may be taken, 
either naturally, as children, or artificially, as types and 
figures of something else. Antiquity bequeathed to the 
Italian Revival, what was not really a child, but an 
immortal type of the imagination under the likeness of 
achild.” Such, then, is the lawful meaning of childhood 
in all true art ; and remarks, such as those, are eminently 
valuable in a time given over to “the school of blowsy 
babyhood.” Mrs. Freeman’s classical taste, however, 
has led her to adopt this figurative interpretation of 
children; and in her “ Bacchanalian Feast,” with its 
well-modelled boys, she expresses most charmingly 
the glad delight men may take in all earth’s pleasures, 
till they snatch them too eagerly, or partake of them 
too largely and too often. 

This vase, which, from its name, we imagine is of 
accredited Pompeian form, stands two feet high ; and its 
diameter across the top measures seventeen inches. The 
base is triangular, and at present rests its clawed feet on 
alow marble pedestal. Round this base, three figures 
lie asleep under the vine and acanthus leaves that sup- 
port the body of the vase. These boys have already 
drained the cup of delight ; the potent poison which its 
dregs contained has overcome them, and they lie in a 
sort of stupor, unconscious of the merry scene going on 
above. The other effects of wine, mirth, and folly, are 
worked in alto-relievo round the bowl of the vase. The 
life and movement of this design are marvellous; and 
the individual attitudes of the Bacchic infants are finely 
characteristic, and sharply rendered in outline. We can 
almost feel the rhythmic motion of the pair who dance, 
with twined arms, to the music of the baby violinist. 
We long to embrace the wickedly-joyous imp who stares 
about him, while he hugs lovingly a bunch of grapes. 
All, doubtless, have partaken of the vine’s purple life- 
blood ; but all are not similarly affected. Here is one 
who weeps as though mustard-solution had been his 
potation (perhaps he has lost a bet on his panther ; or, 
has his Ariadne looked coldly on him?) ; but a friend is 
at hand to console him, and drag him away, to drown 
his Sorrows in the Lethe of wine, and forget his thoughts 
in the jovial companionship around. In the background 
are seen divers indications of classical cups and vessels, 
and other tokens of a scarcely-concluded feast. The 








lip of this magnificent vase is finished off with vine- 
leaves and a row of pearls; the handles are composed 
of twisted vine-stalks; and the whole is cast in that 
peculiar Roman bronze whose bright gold-colour is at 
once beautiful and uncommon. 

In conclusion, we may say that the execution of the 
whole is as remarkable as the fact, that such a work of 
art has emanated from a lady’s hand. We are accus- 
tomed to prettiness and softness from our lady aréistes ; 
but we seldom meet with so much grandeur of purpose, 
so much perfection of workmanship, from a woman's 
master-hand. 

In this faint attempt at description, it is hardly pos- 
sible to do more than point out the general excellence 
of this beautiful bit of sculptured work. But we hope 
worthier eyes than ours may see it, abler pens describe 
it, till the Pompeian Vase obtains that place of honour 
in the gallery of some princely patron of art which it so 
worthily deserves. 





REVIEWS. 
Papers on Banking and Finance. By a Bank. MANAGER. 
London and Derby: Bemrose and Sons. 1871. 

This is a thoughtfully-written little book, containing a gene- 
ral survey of the English banking system, and also treating of 
accommodation bills, 14 notes, panics, Consol notes, and 
giving an abstract of banking principles. The writer appears 
to note with a clear head and a calm judgment the various 
convulsions through which the banking interests of this country 
are doomed from time to time to pass. He gives us an idea 
of the magnitude of these interests by means of the following 
summary :— 

There were, in 1869, in Great Britain and Ireland 403 banks, 
having 2250 branches and sub-branches, divided as follows :— 
In England and Wales 382 banks, of which 271 were private, 
and 111 joint-stock ; in Scotland 12 joint-stock banks, and in 
Ireland 9. The 111 English joint-stock banks had 947 
branches ; the 271 English private banks 290; the 12 Scotch 
banks, 741; and the g Irish banks 272. Head offices and 
branches together 2653 establishments in Great Britain and 
Ireland, open for the purposes of carrying on the business of 
banking. 

From the preceding it appears that the 111 English joint- 
stock banks had an average of nearly 9 branches each; the 
271 English private banks an average of one branch each ; 
and the 9 Irish banks 30 branches each. Thus, in England 
there was a bank for every 12,000, in Scotland one for every 
4000, and in Ireland one for every 21,000. Do we not see 
the habits of thrift in the different divisions of the kingdom 
brought into very strong relief by these figures? The book 
contains other facts equally instructive. The total capital 
invested in the business by the English joint-stock banks is 
41,000,000/., but this includes the 14} millions of the Bank of 
England. The Scotch banks have 9} millions; the Irish 
rather more than 6 millions—making a total of more 56} mil- 
lions employed in the business by the joint-stock banks alone. 
As to the capital employed by the private banks, of course no 
statistics can be obtained. 

The writer very strongly condemns the use of accommoda- 
tion bills in mercantile affairs, and proves almost conclusively 
that insolvent firms are sustained by the practice. To any 
young man entering upon the business of banking, this book, 
from its clearness and conciseness, may be recommended as 
his guide, philosopher, and friend, 








1871. 

Under the above title, Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, and Co. 
have reproduced, along with that most charming of former 
Christmas books, “ Tinykin’s Transformations,” two other less 
well-known, but most elegant draughts upon the imagination 
of the late editor of Punch. With respect to our old friend 
“ Tinykin,” we must remind our readers that, although the 
scene of the tale is Fairyland, still that Fairyland lies in Til- 
gate Forest, a part of Sussex with which Mr. Lemon was 


familiar, on account of his long residence within a drive of its | 


BR eS ee 
give our readers more than 


just a hint about its con- ri 4A Wl 
tents, because we do not oe, N\ 
wish to anticipate the plea- Vik een \ 


sure with which Julia will | 
dilate her large blue eyes, 
and the glee with which 
little Alice will clap her 
hands, when they see Ti- 
tania and her little car- 
penters sawing in the 
wood, and the Guards of 
the Fish-Baron’s Castle 
swimming about in the 
shape of fairy lobsters, and 

the host of little Tilgate >» a AN 
fairies dancing around their ‘ OD "7 0G 
beloved queen. Not less xi 
elegant in their way are the 
elfin horse and the gnome- 
king towards the end of 
the tale; but best of all, 
perhaps, are the vignettes 
of the banqueting tables 
and the tiny musicians in 
the gnome king’s palace, 
on pages 158-9, and that 
of Tinykin transformed 
into a mole, and pricked 
in the rear by the sharp 
points of the lances and 
swords of the little fairy 
imps who figure as the 
gnome police. As for 
Tinykin himself, like Pro- 
teus, the old man of the a 
sea in the fourth Georgic 
of Virgil, he 
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| interpreter. 
In the “Chronicles of the Three Sisters,” which follow next, 
| we have the story of a “noble” Baron who shows his nobility 
by squandering away his money and estates, and living like a 
prince, and who is profoundly dissatisfied with the domestic 
management of his wife and daughters, and accordingly getting 
into all sorts of troubles. He sees two of his three daughters 
married to a bear and an eagle respectively, while a huge sea- 
monster—we can hardly call him a fish—runs off with the 
third, and they pass into 
a state which, to say the 
| least, is not that of ave- 
rage humanity. However, 
they are won back to their 
parents by a younger bro- 
ther, Rinaldo, who isborm, 
grows up to manhood, 
dons the arms of knight- 
hood, and sallies forth 
upon adventures. The 
end of the story is thus 
told :— 

“A whole year passed 
away in sports and festivi- 
ties. At last the princes 
considered that a continu- 
ance of these indulgences 
would enervate the courage 
and activity of their knights 
and squires. The three 

| sons-in-law, therefore, with 
their ladies, took their de- 
parture for their respective 
homes. Riccaldo, the heir 
of the family, never quitted 
his parents, and at last, like 
a pious son, closed their 
| eyes. Albert the Bear 
bought the domain of As- 
cania, and founded the city 
Bernberg. Edgar the Eagle 
retired to Switzerland, under 
the shadow of the lofty 
Alps, and founded Eagle- 
| ton, on the banks of a river 
| which had then no name, 
| but is now called after the 
| city by which it glides. 
| 
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Ugo the Dolphin undertook 
| an expedition into Bur- 
| gundy, conquered part of 
| that kingdom, and named 
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“ Omnia transformat sese in 
miracula rerum.” 





THE FAIRIES DANCING IN A RING ROUND THEIR BELOVED QUEEN, | it Dauphiné. 
(From Mark Lemon’s “ Fairy Tades.”) 


And as the 
three princes, in the names 
of their cities and states, 
alluded to the circumstance 











But how he became in — 
turn a bird, a mole, a bat, and a fish, and how in the 
end, as Uluf, the son of Thomas, the Verderer of. Tilgate, 
he fell in love with the fairy daughter of the King, and 
“lived happily ever afterwards,” we must leave to. be told 
in Mr. Lemon’s own words. The scene of the story, we should 
observe, is laid in the reign of good King Horsa, when the 
fairies may be supposed to have had it nearly all their own 
way in the forest and woodlands of the West Saxons. We will 
only add that a summer day in Tilgate Forest is a very pleasant 
thing indeed; but we think our young friends in the school- 
room will almost prefer a few hours of the holidays in the 


| of their enchantment, they also took their own enchanted shapes 
| for the devices of their arms. Thence Bernberg carries a bear with 
| a golden crown, Eagleton an eagle, and Dauphiné a fish, as 4 
| device to this day.” 

It should be added, that for a profusion of graceful illus 
trations this story is indebted to the pencil of Mr. C. H. 
Bennett. 

The third story, that of “The Enchanted Doll,” has two 
additional claims on our attention ; firstly, it teaches a high 
moral lesson, that of checking all envious feelings ; and, 
secondly, its scene is laid in London, partly at “ Kilboume, 
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oie the old Priory there, and partly in the city. How the 


gift of an enc 


jesson to a Selfish and grasping Londoner, we will leave Mr. 


hanted doll is made the vehicle of conveying this 


Mark Lemon to tell our readers in his own words, for fear that 
his publishers should think that we have been poaching on his 
and their manor and preserves. We owe them our best thanks 
for allowing us to transfer to our pages two of the illustrations 
of this beautiful and really charming volume, viz. that of i The 
Fairies dancing in a ring round their beloved Queen ;” from | 
“Tinykin’s Tranformations,” by Mr. C. Green ; and that of “The 


Enchanted Doll” being 
shaped into form by a | 


145 


but if we are always to be thinking of these things, and of what 
might happen, the business of life would stand still, and every 
enterprise be paralyzed. 

But we shall give our readers a better idea of the Messrs. 
Kendall's book by describing its contents. After an intro- 
ductory essay upon Providence, general and particular, the 
subject is divided into nine chapters, by means of which a sort 
of classification is made of the manifestations of a direct Divine 
interference. ‘These chapters are severally headed Recom- 
pence, or the Law of Self-Sacrifice; Retribution ; Little Things; 

- Good out of Evil, or 
Civilization and the Wars 
of the Nineteenth Cen- 
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swarm of little fairies in | : 
the artist’s workshop. It | Vie 
is quite a masterpiece in 
its way, and equal to any- 
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thing that we have seen | | Sp ¥ 


A ity wuyeaity i i az tury ; the Poor, especially 


45 Widows and Orphans; 
Answers to Prayer ; Men- 
= tal Impressions; Dreams ; 











even from the pencil of . Sh 
Mr. Richard Doyle, the UE eu =p 
special artist of the Fairies we i i 
and Fairyland. : | 
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| may be added, that they 
are occasionally rather 
) iN a | fanciful; and the last 
Ni 2 | chapter is very much like 
a sermon slenderly dis- 
guised. That warnings 
| of danger and death have 
| been given in dreams, 
with such particularity as 
| to force conviction of their 
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Shakspeare tells us that sf hut IS 4 ‘ 
“there is a special pro- (\ fl 4 truth, is generally ad- 
vidence in the fall of a Va \ it > mitted. Messrs. Kendall 
. 7 d many in- 
sparrow,” and the bro- My ve narrate a goo y in 
thers Kendall have col- | co . \\ See stances, and the experi- 
lected together an im- | LA BZ ; | ences of our readers might 
mense number of stories | ’F ; | contribute more. We will 
to point this moral. They | ' 4 ~ | ourselves contribute one 
} y | sha , , 

have ransacked the A/e- which we heard very 
thodist Magazine, as well | = S\a nro! — the lips of ; 
as the ampler pages of | ef | | friend. He was statione 
history, for facts in sup- | re : | — his ——— te <<? 
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commend their industry ; L ' Si manner, that his sn 
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at oo ue ~ | UU SOS. FE x54 | "3 . was drowning. He saw 
i i i ship’s 

vell as much piety, in THE ENCHANTED DOLL. before his eyes the ship 
what they have written. | (From Mark Lemon's “ Fairy Tales.”) boat filled with men, 
siete he who had evidently left 


But, after all, the ques- 


their vessel in haste and 





tion is left very much in 
the same position in which they found it. They have not con- 
tnbuted anything material to the philosophy of the subject ; 
and we are still without a clue for determining what are mere 
coincidences, what general, and what special Providences. If, on 
the one hand, we are “not to be hasty in concluding that this 
object or that event is little in the estimation of God,” is there 
hot, on the other hand, a danger of over-estimating the import- 
ance of everything we say and do? Of course, it is perfectly 
true, that “a very little thing may put a period to our earthly 
“areer,—a falling stone, an ounce of lead, the breathing of a 


Contagious breath, a chill caught from the cold atmosphere ;” | 


confusion. The sea was heavy, and the waves were breaking upon 
a rocky shore. In another moment the boat was caught by a 
huge wave and overturned ; his brother swam for some time, but 
at last sank from exhaustion. Our friend was so distressed with 
this dream that he got up, and, lighting a candle, endeavoured 
to dispel the painful thoughts. Feeling drowsy he again went to 
bed, and dreamt the same dream, exactly as before. His distress 
was, of course, greatly increased; and having aroused the 
officer in the next tent, told him the particulars of what he had 
seen, and, in his presence, noted them in his pocket-book. A 
few months afterwards he received intelligence that his brother 











had, on the night of his dream, been lost, precisely in the 
manner which he had witnessed, upon the coast of Australia. 
A survivor detailed the circumstances, and described the scene ; 
and these agreed in every respect with the vision. 

It is impossible to account for these and other similar reve- 
lations by any known laws of sympathy; at the same time we 
fail to see for what purpose such a vision could be sent, unless 
it were to influence, in some manner, the person to whom it 
occurred. For ourselves we can only say that, while we have 
no doubt respecting many of the startling facts which Messrs. 
Kendall adduce, we are-not so well satisfied with théir expla- 
nation of them. 


Art and Religion. 
or Titian’s Country.” 
1871. 

Not without a certain degree of originality, and occasional 
eloquence, are these thoughts of a Puritan ypon the use and 
abuse of symbolic art in religion. But Mr. Gilbert is a little 
too fond of paradox, and far too intolerant, to be a safe guide 
in the debateable region into which he leads his readers. For 
instance, he accounts for the unlovely meeting-houses which 
sprang up in England, the country of cathedrals, in the follow- 
ing inadequate way. The rushing mighty wind of the Refor- 
mation swept away altar, and image, and picture, and rocked 
every tower and steeple in the land. “ Every principle and 
detail of the architecture, every line of the art it encountered, 
was hostile to this gust of the spirit blowing where it listed,— 
was a protest against this religion of the individual heart 
drawn from the Holy Book, and propagated by the living 
voice.” Hence, says Mr. Gilbert, in somewhat rhetorical 
terms, the fresh religious life sought for itself a more congenial 
home than the churches could afford; for its great purposes, 
“a roof to shelter the worshippers, a pulpit for exhortation and 
instruction, a table for the Christian feast, were all that was 
necessary.” And of its own free will and choice it contented 
itself with what was “necessary,” and aspired to nothing 
higher. 

Mr. Gilbert, it will be observed, considers the Nonconform- 
ists to be the sole offspring of the Reformation. He leaves 
out of sight altogether the fact, that Reformations are like all 
reactionary movements, almost certain to go too far in the 
direction opposite to that in which the old current ran; and 
that the English Reformation came to a great extent from the 
lower, classes ; and, therefore, from a source where art was not 
likely to meet with any recognition. Simplicity and ugliness 
were confounded together then, as they still are, in the minds 
of the majority of those who frequent the more pretentious 
Zions and Bethels of later times, What can be simpler or 
more severe than the early Norman style of architecture ? 
and yet who ever saw a meeting-house built in that style? It 
is not the absence of decorative art which we blame in Non- 


By Jostan GitBert, Author of “ Cadore: 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


conformist chapels, but the presence of obtrusive vulgarity ; | 


and we certainly fail to see how the latter can elevate the 
thoughts of a worshipper, or how symbolic “Art has a peculiar 
Treg to harden, to materialize, and so to deprave religious 
ideas.” 

We commend to the notice of Mr. Gilbert some lines written 
by a Puritan, who lived nearer than we do to the Reformation 
era, and yet was no indiscriminate iconoclast. 

* But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high-embowed roof 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light. 
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Dissolve me into extacies, 
And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes.” 


Hymns for Christian Worship and the Sabbath School 
E. Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


Although one might reasonably doubt whether there is need 
of yet another hymn-book, it would be unhandsome to take 
exception to that which has just been issued by a Committee 
appointed at the “Annual Meeting of the Free Gospel 
Churches.” The starting-point suggests ‘ Nonconformity;” 
but the “Nonconformists” who have edited this volume be. 
wray no discreditable measure of catholic sympathy with the 
best hymnologists of the Church of England, and of the Church 
of Christ in its best ages, gu@ Hymnology. Drawing largely, 
as we should expect, upon the hymns of the Wesleys, Whit 
field, Isaac Watts, and Doddridge, they have had recourse, and 
that in the honourable way of personal application, to such 
hymnists as Mr. Monsell, Sir Henry Baker, E. Caswall, and 
others, as well as to that excellent and trustworthy repertory, 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s “ Book of Praise.” In short, they have 
striven to avail themselves, without partiality, of the vastly 
increased amount of hymn-writing which marks the last half 
century, whilst not forgetting to reprint old friends and favour 
ites, which may be called the common inheritance of English- 
men and Englishwomen of whatever denomination. And these 
are arranged and classified under fitting heads, the central 
figure of the work being Christ, His person and His work, 
around which are grouped hymns suited to every phase of 
Christian life, and answerable to the demands of Church fel- 
lowship. Some are for Sunday-school use, to be said or sung; 
others for private reading and devotion. At the head of each 
is briefly given the name of the reputed author. Thus, hymn 
216, “Great God, what do I see and hear!” is attributed 
succinctly, but correctly, to Ringwald and Collyer; the truth 
being, that Mr. W. B. Collyer, in 1812, produced this grand 
hymn in imitation, rather than translation, of the Lutheran 
hymn by Ringwald, of three centuries earlier. No. 226, “Thou 
art the Way: to Thee Alone,” &c., is attributed to Bishop 
Doane. -No. 235, “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” to 
Newton. Other favourite hymns to Lyte, Charlotte Elliott, 
Anne Steele, Caroline Bowles or Southey, Mrs. Sigourney, and 
many more. ‘Two or three striking, though scarcely attractive 
hymns, are from the pen of Anne Bronte. Now and then the 
editors have failed to give the author’s name, e. g. No. 1095, 
“Hark ! hark! my soul: angelic songs are swelling ;” and 949, 
“Weary of earth, and laden with my sin.” The first of these 
is by Frederic William Faber; the second, by the Rev. $. J. 
Stone. But, in the main, they have traced home the best 
hymns to their authors, and done as much as served theit 
object to accredit the most popular hymnologists. The chief 
danger of these large collections is bulk at the expense of taste 
In the main, the work before us is not nigher to this rock than 
those which have preceded it; though we could wish that 4 
selection, containing Anstica’s “O Lord, how happy shoul 
we be,” Sir Henry Baker's “There is a blessed home,” 
such like nearly perfect samples of refined hymnology, had 
forborne to cumber its pages with such ebullitions of allite 
ration and revivalism as No. 1121, which begins— 


“ Shall we ever all meet again? 
Shall we ever, ever, ever, 
Ever all meet again ?” 
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The Centenary Edition of the Waverley Novels. Edinburgh: | for his powers. 


A. and C. Black. 1871. 
On taking up these volumes, we are forcibly reminded 
of the flight of time, and of days of yore, in “the wild fresh- 
ness of morning.” We say— 


“ Old faces look upon me, 
Old forms go trooping past.” 


They call to our remembrance those days, some thirty years 
ago, when we, so to speak, devoured some of these novels, 
seated under a tiee in the old playground, neglecting our 
Virgil, or copy of Latin Elegiacs. We went to Preston Pans 
and Carlisle with Edward Waverley. We accompanied Jeanie 
Deans on her long and weary journey from Edinburgh to 
London. We entered the lists at Ashby with Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe; supped with the Black Knight, and the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst. Were present at the storming of Torquilstone, 
and witnessed the rescue of Rebecca at the Preceptory of 
Templestowe. “Eheu, fugaces Postume, Postume, labuntur 
anni.” And now that the wrinkles and crows’ feet have ap- 
peared, we still take up these dear old novels, and find in them 
something ever to please and interest afresh. After reading a 
sensation story of the present day, a perusal of “Guy Man- 
nering,” “ Rob Roy,” or “The Antiquary,” is like exchanging 
the pent-up smoky atmosphere of a large town for the life- 
giving breezes and freshness of the country. 

It is almost invidious to select any favourites from such a 
ich treasury of gems, but we may be permitted to admire one 
or two especially, perhaps it may be on account of old asso- 
cations, or from their description of scenery most familiar to 
ourmind. Beyond the scope of any critique would it be to 
notice the varied beauties in them all. Let us instance the 
“ Antiquary.” 

How admirably drawn from first to last is the character of 
Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns, upon whom a disappoint- 
ment in love in early life had exercised much power. His 
first interview with Lovel, to whom he takes a fancy in conse- 
quence of his strong resemblance to the unfortunate Evelyn 
Neville (eheu. Evelina), the Antiquary’s first love. The 
teal kindness of the man veiled under a somewhat rough 
exterior, yet often bursting out, and asserting its sway, is a 
charming picture. Yet presumably the old mendicant, Edie 
Ochiltree, is the most important personage in the story, and 
we chuckle when we read of him flinging to the winds the 
Antiquary’s ingenious theory of the Kaun of Kinprunes, and 
classical interpretation of A. D. L. L.: “ Pretorian here! 
Pretorian there! I mind the bigging o’t.” How inimitable the 
scene of Edie and Deusterswivel digging for treasure in 
Misticot's grave, in vain quest for “Search No. IL., ‘filled with 
gowd instead of siller.’” How graphically described the 
rescue of Sir Arthur Wardour and his daughter, from the 
Tapidly rising tide. We have then the amusing account of the 
attack of the “phoca” by Hector Mac Intyre, the episode of 
Martin Waldeck narrated by Miss Wardour, and the fine old 
ballad of the Battle of Harlow, “crooned,” as they say in 
Scotland, by old Elspeth Mucklebackit. Perhaps in none of 
the Waverley novels does the story change more quickly “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” than in the Antiquary. 

. In point of development of plot, and thoroughly sustained 
interest from the beginning to the end, we would award the 

m to the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” The opening scene of 
the funeral of Allan Lord Ravenswood is a fine specimen of 

¢ author's power of description. The gloominess of the 
_ of Wolf's Crag, so well adapted as the residence of the 

tef of the House of Ravenswood, affords a good scope also 
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f What a powerful contrast is skilfully thrown 
in by way of foil to the settled gloom of the Master of Ravens- 


| wood’s character by the introduction of the Laird of Bucklaw, 


and Caleb Balderstone, whose many shifts to support the 
credit of the family always force a smile. The apparition at 


| the Mermaiden’s fountain is so told as to fit in exactly, and 
| the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy concerning the fate of 





| 


| be written on this topic. 


| and the story of Martin Waldeck. 
| moor” the apparition at the Mermaiden’s fountain. 
| Mac Aulay, in the “ Legend of Montrose,” is a great seer as 





the last scion of the house is wrought out well, and in a man- 
ner that could not have been foreseen :— 


“When the lost Lord of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall 
ride, 
And woo a dead maiden to be his bride ; 
He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 
And his name shall be lost for evermoe.” 


We are not aware whether anyone has as yet drawn much 
attention to the supernatural element which forms so promi- 
nent a feature in the Waverley novels; by this we of course 
mean the warnings, second sight, and obscure predictions with 
which they are interspersed. We think a good essay might 
For instance in “ Waverley,” Fergis 
Mac Ivor is warned of his fate by the Bodach Glas or Grey 
Spirit of the race of Ivor. Guy Mannering, at the outset of 
that story, tests the horoscope of littlke Henry Bertram. In 
the “ Antiquary,” we have the haunted room at Monkbarns, 
In the “ Bride of Lammer- 
Allan 


well as warrior, and in the “ Monastery” how frequently ap- 
pears the White Lady of Avenel. These are a few instances 
which at this moment occur to our mind, no doubt our readers 
will remember many others. 

Another point worth noting is the many beautiful little 
pieces of poetry, and fragments of ballads scattered over the 
large surface of the “ Waverley Novels,” shining like jewels in 
a beautiful setting:—the song of Lucy Ashton; the cru- 
sading strains of the Black Knight in “Ivanhoe ;” the song 
of the Cavaliers in “‘ Woodstock.” Let us quote a strain. from 
Quentin Durward—a little gem in our opinion :— 


“ Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea, 
The orange flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea ; 
The lark, his lay that trilled all day, 
Hushed, sits his partner nigh. 
Breeze, bird, and flower 
Thy know the hour ; 
But where is County Guy ?” 


We confidently assert that such novels can never be written 
again ; and the rapidity with which they issued from the press 
is not the least astonishing thing in connection with them. 
Many, too, were composed when Scott was labouring under 
domestic afflictions, or weighed down with heavy pecuniary 
liabilities, which excites our wonder the more. Nor, again, 
let us forget that the “ Waverley Novels” were but a portion 
of his works. Poems, criticisms, and biographies, flowed with 
equal rapidity from his prolific pen. It was meet that his son- 
in-law, John Gibson Lockhart, himself a scholar, novelist, and 
poet of no mean order, should give a record of the life of Sir 
Walter Scott. He clearly shows that the active and contem- 
plative existed in Sir Walter in a most wonderful, almost 
unparalleled degree. He was not the mere bookworm, but 
the shrewd intelligent lawyer, the useful country gentleman, 
and the practical farmer. 
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Born in Edinburgh, “ mine own romantic town,” as he styles 
it in “ Marmion,” in 1771, he was educated at the High School 
there under Dr. Adams. He has feelingly mentioned how his 
early tastes were formed by a perusal of Percy’s “ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry.” “The summer-day sped onwards so 
fast, that, notwithstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot 
the hour of dinner, was sought for with anxiety, and was still 
found entranced in my intellectual banquet. To read and to 
remember was, in this instance, the same thing ; and hence- 
forth I overwhelmed my school-fellows, and all who would 
harken to me, with tragical recitations from the ballads of 
Bishop Percy.” In 1797 he married Miss Charlotte Char- 
pentier, and soon afterwards began to turn author. We cannot 
notice now the leading events of his life, or the different pro- 
ductions of his pen; but we cannot do better than refer our 
readers to the pages of his biographer, Lockhart. Let it suf- 
fice to say, that Scott was not only a great man, but also a 
good man; exemplary in every relation of life, as a husband, 
father, and friend, both by precept and example. He has left 
behind, as a legacy, what Thucydides calls a xrjpa éf da ; his 
noble works, both in prose and poetry, and a high reputation, 
ever abiding wherever the English language is spoken. Lock- 
hart gives an account of the manner in which he passed away. 
“ About half-past one p.m. Sir Walter breathed his last in the 
presence of all his children. It was a beautiful day, so warm 
that every window was wide open; aud so perfectly still, that 
the sound of all others most delicious to his ear—the gentle 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles—was distinctly audible as 
we knelt around the bed, and his eldest son kissed him and 
closed his eyes.” On the 26th September, 1832, his remains were 
interred in the ruins of the Abbey of Dryburgh; and the funeral 
service was read by his old friend—a distinguished scholar and 
literary man—John Williams, the first Rector of Edinburgh 
Academy, a school which Scott had been mainly instrumental 
in establishing. How appropriate an epitaph for his monument 
would have been Milton’s lines on Shakspeare ! 


“* What needs my Shakespeare for his honour’d tones, 
The labour of an age in piléd stones : 
Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 
Under a starry-pointing pyramid ! 
Dear Son of Memory! Great Heir of Fame ! 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy fame ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a living monument.” 


The centenary edition of the “Waverley Novels” is well 
got up as regards paper and type. An index is appended to 
each volume, and a glossary of provincial expressions made use 
of. There is one point to which an objection may be raised— 
to the frontispieces and vignettes, which are scarcely what 
might be desired. Let us hope that the edition may be the 
means of more readers becoming acquainted with Flora 
Maclvor, Rose Bradwardine, Julia Mannering, Rebecca and 
Rowena, the enchantirg Di Vernon, the excellent Jeanie 
Deans ; nor let us forget the Baron of Bradwardine, Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, Jonathan Oldbuck, Dugald Dalgetty, Edie 
Ochiltree, and a host of others. 


The World Turned Inside Out, or Comic Geography. (Diprose.) 

Comic History of England. (Diprose.) 

Standard Song Book and Recitations. (Diprose.) 

Standard Jest Book of Wit and Humour. (J. Diprose, Por- 
tugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields.) 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Diprose on his “ Comic Geo- 
graphy” and “History of England.” They are very poor 





stuff, though harmless. The jokes are of the most venerable 
kind, and the “numerous illustrations” are of slight merit, 
That time-honoured witticism anent starving people and the 
Sandwich Islands appears in Chapter X., and soon afterwards 
we are told that married folk ought to go to the Scilly (silly) 
Isles. The opening paragraph of*the “Comic History” will 
give a fair notion of the work as a whole: “ All ancient and 
modern writers pretend that the bold, bluff, brave, roast-beef- 
and-plum-pudding-eating, porter-drinking, honest-hearted Eng. 
lishman came originally from the half-starved, sour, flimsy, 
capering, stay-wearing, frog-eating French, and that our ‘ sweet 
critters,’ called women, with their sweet faces, sweet voices, and 
sweet tempers, came from Gad/ or Gaui,” &c., &c. Here, by- 
the-bye, is a fine burstof Protestant enthusiasm: “The Spaniards 
now prepared an Invincible Armada to convert ignorance to 
Puseyism, and sent over a large quantity of holy water, gun- 
powder, crosses and cannon, surplices and pike-heads, beads 
and thumbscrews, missals and racks, sacred relics and grid- 
irons, to charm the English with Popery. But the holy water 
was sent under water ; the crosses never crossed the channel ; 
the missals missled ; the racks were wrecked ; and the gridirons 
went to pot. So that England was saved from a good grilling.” 

The “ Song-book” and the “Collection of Jests” are a great 
improvement on the “Geography” and “ History.” They are 
well printed, well arranged, and quite free from objectionable 
matter. The songs are of all kinds—old and new, humorous 
and sentimental. In an appendix the most popular war-songs 
will be found. The recitations are judiciously chosen and 
varied. The type in which these volumes are printed is small 
but beautifully clear. Each of the works in question contain 
far more than a shillingsworth of innocent amusement. Wecan 
cordially recommend both, having ourselves enjoyed many a 
hearty laugh over their pages. We regret that the covers should 
be in such bad taste, and that some decidedly poor woodcuts 
should have been employed as frontispieces. We select some 
of the anecdotes from the “ Modern Joe Miller” for quotation. 
We should add that the jests are arranged under various heads— 
“ clerical,” “ military,” “ naval,” “ Irish,” “Scotch,” &c. 


“Leigh Hunt was asked by a lady at dessert, if he would not 
venture on an orange. ‘Madam, he replied, ‘I should be happy 
to do so, but I am afraid I should tumble off.’” 


“ AN IRISH PLAY BILL. 


By his Majesty’s Company of Comedians. 
Kilkenny Theatre Royal. 
(Positively the last night, because the Company go to-morrow 0 
Waterford.) 
On Saturday, May 14, 1793, 
Will be performed, by desire and command of several respectable 
people in this learned Matrapolish, 
For the benefit of 
Mr. Kearnes, the manager, 
The tragedy of 
HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 
Originally written and composed by the celebrated Dan. Hyes, 
of Limerick, and insarted in Shakespeare’s works. 
Hamlet, by Mr. Kearnes (being his first appearance in that cha- 
racter, and who, between the acts, will perform several solos on the 
patent bag-pipes, which play two tunes at the same time). 
Ophelia, by Mrs. Prior, who will introduce several favourite airs 
in character, particularly “The Lass of Richmond Hill,” aa 
“ We'll be unhappy together,” from the Rev. Mr. Dibden’s oddities. 
The parts of the King and Queen, by directions of the Rev. 
Father O’Callaghan, will be omitted, as too immoral for any stage 
Polonius, the comical pea, by a young gentleman, being 
his first appearance in public, 
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great London comedian. 

The characters to be dressed in Roman shapes. 

To which will be added, an interlude, in which will be introduced 
several slight-of-hand tricks, by the celebrated surveyor Hunt. 

The whole to conclude with the farce of 
MAHOMET THE IMPOSTER. 
Mahomet, by Mr. Kearnes. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Kearnes, at the sign of the “ Goat’s 
Beard,” in Castle Street. 

The value of the tickets, as usual, will be taken out (if required) 
in candles, bacon, soap, butter, cheese, potatoes, &c.—as Mr. | 
Kearnes wishes, in every particular, to accommodate the public. 

N.B.—No smoking allowed.—No person whatsoever will be 
admitted into the boxes without shoes or stockings.” 





«¢ What is the difference,’ asked Archbishop Whately of a young 
clergyman he was examining, ‘between a form and a ceremony? 
The meaning seems nearly the same; yet there is a very nice 
distinction.’ Various answers were given. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ It lies 
in this : you sit upon a form, but you stand upon ceremony.’” 


“ A western paper contains the following advertisement : ‘ Wants 
a situation, a practical printer, who is competent to take charge of 
any department in a printing and publishing house. Would accept 
a professorship in any of the academies. Has no objection to 
teach ornamental painting and penmanship, geometry, trigono- 
metry, and many other sciences. Is particularly suited to act as 
pastor to a small Evangelical church, or as a local preacher. He 
would have no objection to form a small but select class of interest- 
ing young ladies, to instruct in the highest branches. To a dentist 
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The Ghost, the Grave-digger, and Laertes, by Mr. Sampson, the | 





or chiropodist he would be invaluable, as he can do almost any- 
thing. Would board with a family, if decidedly pious. For 
further particulars, inquire of Colonel Buffalo, at Brown’s Saloon.” 


London: Allen and Co. 


_ Aclever and amusing little skit upon a subject of current 
interest. Rajah Sham Bobby having a dispute with his father- 
in-law concerning some mangoes, cuts off his head. Just as 
the British envoy, a native gentleman of birth and position, is 
about to telegraph news of the tragic event to the Secretary of 
the Foreign Department with the Government of India, 
Jakoob, the rajah’s prime minister, hurries in, and under pre- 
text of correcting an error in the message, changes the name 
Sham Bobby, to Ramnoddy. Now the unfortunate individual 
who bore the latter name reigned over the territory and king- 
dom of Badgepore. A political agent sent to him for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the circumstances of the alleged tragedy, 
is assured by his Highness that though the Viceroy of India is 
his father, and her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria his 
mother, he never had a father-in-law, and, consequently, could 
not have cut off his head. However, thanks partly to the 
evidence of a hundred witnesses, some of whom swore that 
they saw Ramnoddy behead his father-in-law in open durbar, 
and of whom others maintain that he never had a father-in-law, 
the rajah is deposed, his younger brother, with the assistance 
of the military, being appointed in his stead. “Before the 
issuing of final orders,” adds our pamphleteer, “a telegraphic 
was forwarded to the Secretary of State in the follow- 
erms ” ;— 


Ramnoddy's Appeal. 


“From Viceroy in Council to Secretary 
of State, Downing Street. 


“Rajah Ramnoddy having cut off his father-in-law’s head, 
Government of India resolved in consequence to depose him. 





Await sanction of Secretary of State.” 
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the hands of the Secretary of 


——— = = 


The message, when put into 
State, ran as follows :— 


“Down the street Viceroy in Council riding ram nodding Maine 


| hit him off fell on Low’s head, Government of India dissolved in 


consequence, suppose with sanction of Secretary of State.” 


The luckless rajah, after vainly petitioning the Viceroy in 
Council for a re-consideration of his case, makes his way to 
England, and by dint of frequenting the Opera and theatres, 


| dressed in a gorgeous costume blazing with jewels, as also by 


offering a sacrifice in ‘Trafalgar Square to the God of Justice, 
on the summit of the column erected in that open space, he 
brings himself into public notice, and gains the general ear. 
He does not, however, succeed in his object. The magistrate 
before whom he was brought for “cruelty to animals, and 
obstructing the public thoroughfares,” compliments him on his 
humanity, as evidenced by the administration of chloroform to 
the ram intended for sacrifice, and the lower orders are pos- 
sessed with the idea that he wished to provide roast mutton 
gratis to the destitute. Photographs of the rajah appear in 
shop windows, and the newspapers, which hitherto had re- 
fused to notice Ramnoddy in any way, now give full accounts 
of his eccentric proceedings. Availing himself of the popular 
excitement he presents a petition to the House of Commons. 
The honourable member for Perrywinkle gives notice of a 
motion calling the attention of the House to the case and 
applying for a select committee to inquire into it. But a long 
session is dragging wearily to its close, and Parliament has 
more important matters to attend to than the concerns of so 
remote a dependency as India. For instance, there lies before 
it the Bill for the Abolition of Landed Property, the Tea 
Limitation Bill, the Chimney-sweep Marriage Bill, and the 
Metropolitan Smoking-carriage Bill, all measures of the utmost 
importance, and demanding immediate attention. Then the 
rajah’s petition is shelved, and the poor man himself goes out 
of his senses, the form which his mania takes being a delusion 
that every one who visits him is his father-in-law. 

Persons who care for Indian affairs will read the jeu d'esprit 
of which we have given a brief outline, with amusement. 

By the bye, the sketch on the cover has no apparent refer- 
ence to the literary matter within. Deceived by the portrait 
of a barrister—unlike barristers in general—smothered in 
briefs, we were led to imagine that Ramnoddy’s appeal might 
have something to do with the Tichborne case, 


Scenes in the Sunny South. By Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. C. S. 
VEREKER, M.A. Two Vols. Longmans. 1871. 


As yet, very little is known to travellers concerning the 
North-Western parts of Africa, in spite of the efforts of Madame 
Bodichon and Miss Edwards to introduce us to the Kabyles 
and the Kabyles to us. And yet those lands have always had 
around them a halo of historic interest, as the recruiting 
grounds of the vast armies which were raised by Carthage, 
when she tried, though in vain, to wrest from Rome the sove- 
reignty of the world. Thanks to our Alpine Club, and to our 
much-travelled writers and literary travellers, we know Switzer- 
land, Italy, the United States, the Andes, and the Himalayas 
pretty tolerably ; but hitherto, at least, Africa—with the single 
exception of Egypt, in the far north-east—has been, and is 
still a “erra incognita to most Englishmen. Colonel Vereker’s 
book will do much to dispel the clouds of this ignorance. He 
takes us through the south of Spain, via Cadiz, Seville, Cor- 
dova, Granada, Malaga, Valencia, Barcelona; then, v@ Mar- 
seilles and Corsica—rather a circuitous route, it must be 
owned—across the blue Mediterranean to Algiers, where he 
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very kindly and hospitably offers to act as our cicerone during 


an entire winter. : ; 
It may be safely asserted that there is scarcely an object 


worthy of note throughout Algiers, Tunis, &c., to which we 





cannot pay a visit under his guidance; scarcely a phase of | 


society, be it secular or religious, among the upper or the lower 
classes, among saints or sinners, inside monasteries, baths, 
harems, temples, or museums, to which he does not introduce 
us. And what he says and describes, he says and describes 
in such a good-humoured and pleasant manner that we cannot 
help being amused while we are being instructed. é 
As might naturally be expected, Colonel Vereker’s book is 
full of bright and sparkling anecdote. Here is a specimen :— 


“ After breakfast we all started to see the cedar forest, which lay 
in Colonel Valée’s route back, taking with us some champagne to 
drink on the top. 

“ The last time he was there he was, he told me, in company with 
a young English lady, who rode a wild young charger belonging to 
one of his officers, and the horse, not being accustomed to a habit, 
took fright on seeing hers flapping in the wind. It was dashing 
through the thicket towards some dangerous rocky ground, when 
she prudently caught hold of a bush and swung herself safely off, 
and though her husband and all the officers tried to dissuade her, 
she insisted on remounting and riding to the top. ‘It was magui- 
Jique; the Colonel declared. He also told me that she had been 
out boar-hunting in the province of Oran, and had herself killed a 
boar which had been wounded, for which feat she had been given a 
certificate from the Bureau Arabe.” 


Or again, here we have a strange, poetical practice graphi- 
cally described :— 


“ The Anaya is another singular institution, peculiar to the Ka- 
byles. It is a safe conduct or pass granted to a stranger travelling 
through the country, which, if given by a Marabout or other per- 
sonage of distinction, secures the holder from all harm, and entitles 
him to universal respect. Common Kabyles can only give this 
pass to protect the stranger through their own village or tribe. 
The sanctity attached to this custom was once well exemplified in 
the case of a widow, who saw the murderer of her husband on the 
point of being killed by her brothers —for vendetta prevails in full 
force in Kabylia—and as she was gazing in triumph at the punish- 
ment of her enemy, the dying man caught her by the foot and 
claimed her Anaya, which she could not refuse, so she was reluct- 
antly obliged to cast her veil over him, and stay the hands of the 
avengers.” 


Having given our readers these specimens of the work, it | 


will scarcely be necessary to add a single word in praise of our 
author’s style. 


Js Lady Clara Dead? 3vols. F.E. Arnold. 1871. 


A very amusing novel. It is full of faults, as might be ex- 
pected from other works by the same author (a lady we feel 
sure); but though the literary style is poor, and the sen- 
tences are sometimes ungrammatical, there is plenty of incident, 
some sense of humour, and unflagging vivacity. It is a capital 
book for sea-side reading. It is sufficiently entertaining, and 
it does not severely tax the attention. It is of the sensational | 
school, but there is nothing unwholesome or morbid about it. 
Some rather trite moral reflections might be spared; but the 
author’s intention is good, and the work is one that may be 
safely recommended. Taking it altogether, there is no reason 
why it should not command a considerable degree of favour. 
Though not a work of genius, it displays some talent, and is 
evidently written con amore. The character of Lady Clara, 
though decidedly melo-dramatic, is well conceived and original. 
Most of the personages have individuality, and some of them 





l eee : Soe : 
| are true to life. The writer's aim is not a very high one ; 


| apparently it is simply to amuse; but in this she succeeds 
| fairly enough. A pleasant womanly tone pervades the book, 
| and one or two of the domestic scenes are touching and naty. 
‘ral. We must own that we have been agreeably disappointed 

in the work. It shows that the author has profited by 
| past hints; and that, whil€ her literary style has improved, 
her power of describing places and persons, of pourtraying 

character, and of working out a somewhat elaborate plot, has 
| gained strength very materially. We can advise our young 
| lady readers to send to the library for this new novel 

with a clear conscience. It is harmless and entertaining. At 
times it displays considerable energy of the melo-dramatic 
| order, and the interest does not flag from the first page to the 
| last. It abounds in action, and is full of colour. It is fluently 
| written, and lacks neither briskness nor variety. We hope to 
| hear of our fair authoress again ; but if she be disposed to take a 
word of advice in good part, we would recommend her in 
future to pay more attention to style, and so endeavour to 
correct certain faults of detail, which are the more provoking, 
as they may stand in the way of the success of a very clever 
novel, 


Virgil in English Rhythm: with Illustrations from the British 
Poets. By the Rev. Ropert Corset SINGLETON, M.A, 
First Warden of St. Peter's College, Radley. Second 
Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. Bell and Daldy. 
1871. 


Mr. Singleton’s translation of “Virgil” deserves to be held in 
account, both as a type of the strictly literal order of verse 
translations, and as a very model of an ancient classic, 
| enhanced by illustrations from the British poets. Taken in 
| this latter light, it is what he designates it, a “ Manual for 
| Master and Scholar ;” though, if we regard it in the former 
| point of view, it must be owned that extreme literality has its 
| drawbacks and warnings. Contributions towards the solution 
| of the problem how to combine “rigid exactness, poetic 
diction, and rhythmical flow,” are alike interesting and instruc- 
tive ; but though Mr. Singleton possesses, in a high degree, the 
second of these requisites, his translation not unfrequently 
exhibits the first of them in such antagonism with the third, 
| that we inevitably fall back on the conclusion, that translation 
| into verse must always be more or less of a compromise. The 
version before us, which has been rewritten with evident care 
and pains since its first appearance in 1859, succeeds often- 
times for a page together in sustaining exactness of rendering 
without detriment to elegance of rhythm ; but ever and anon 
| the exigencies of literality and rhythm clash together, as in the 
conclusion, which is halt and lame, of the generally forcible 
passage from En. vii. 286—322 (Juno's speech on finding 
/Eneas getting a footing in Italy), a part of which we cite. 


¢ 








“The power had Mars 
To wreck the ruffian brood of Lapithz : 
The sire of gods himself delivered up 
The ancient Calydon to Dian’s wrath ; 
What curse so direful either Lapithz 
Or Calydon deserving? But sooth I, 
Jove’s sovereign spouse, who nought untried could leave, 
Ill-fortuned, who myself to every plan 
Have turned, am by 4£neas overmatched ! 
But if my godhead is not great enough, 
I certes should not scruple to entreat 
Whatever anywhere there be: if I 
Can't bentd the deities above, P'll rouse 
The Ach’ron,” 
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This confinement of the infernal river within “‘spatia iniqua,’ 
is obviously resorted to for the needs of the partnership between 


rhythm and exactness ; and it is as inelegant as another line | 
| and poetical character of his diction, rather than for any great 


where it is again similarly tried in rendering, earlier in the 
same book, the words, “‘Atque imis Acheronta affatus Avernis.” 


2. : 
b) “ And from Avernus’ depths accosts th’ Ach’ron.” 

Yet there are passages where Mr. Singleton succeeds in 
doing almost more than justice to his original. Though he has 
amisgiving that the simile of the top, in A&n. vii. 378—84, is 
in itself scarcely elegant, few readers will find fault with his 
version of it, either as regards faithfulness or taste. 

“ As at times 
A top that flies beneath the twisted thong, 
Which striplings in a spacious ring, around 
Unpeopled halls, in frolic earnest ply : 
It driven by the whip is borne along 
In wheeling courses ; o’er it stand amazed 
The inexperienced and unbearded groups, 
In admiration at the spinning box: 
The lashes give it life.’—P. 212. 

On the whole, however, not even the accurate scholarship, 
fastidious anxiety about the right and the poetic equivalent for 
each Latin word, and the polished versification of Mr. Single- 
ton, can avail to surmount and evade the difficulties incident 
toa strictly literal version of a classic poet, or to reverse the 
generally-accepted verdict, that for literality a prose version 
must be acquiesced in, poetical translations being a species of 
compromise. And though we have not the slightest doubt 
that master and scholar will find the advantage of his trans- 
lation’as a repertory of neat and graceful English equivalents 
for the words and phrases of “Virgil,” yet, it strikes us very 
forcibly, that the true value of his work,—the.great reason why 
we ought to rejoice at its republication,—lies in the perfect 
apparatus of parallel passages from the whole range of English 
poets, which renders this translation of “‘ Virgil” as valuable a 
book in its way as Boyes’s “ Parallels to Aischylus and Sopho- 
des.” Not unfrequently these parallels, besides suggesting 
neatness of rendering, are of service in fixing the sense of the 
original poet. ‘I'his may be seen in the case of the description 
of Camilla (vii. 808), where the sense of “ intact,” in the 
line 

“Illa vel zxfacte segetes per summa volaret 
Gramina.” 


is held by Professor Conington to be, “untouched by the 
sickle” (as in Ov. Met. x. 654). Mr. Singleton renders it :— 
“She or on topmost stalks of standing corn 
Untouched would fly, nor in the race had harmed 
Their tender ears ;” &c. 
And an old painting, mentioned by Philostratus in his 
“Icones,” confirms this interpretation as against that of the 
Professor. But in the choice between the twain, it is impos- 
sible that weight should not attach to two citations from our 
Hlizabethan dramatists,—Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Faithful 
Friends,” and Ben Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd,” each bearing 
out Mr. Singleton’s interpretation ; the one from Ben Jonson 
ruining on this wise :— 
“Her treading would not dend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blow-ball from its stalk.” 

For the expression “‘imploranti similis,” as applied in vii. 
§02 to Silvia’s wounded hind, Mr. Singleton has omitted to 
quote Dryden’s expression, “beseeching eyes,” applied to the 

€ case, in his “ Annus Mirabilis ;” but it is the rarest hap 
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to find a passage in “ Virgil” which he does not parallel, and 
parallel helpfully and successfully. 
For this reason, chiefly, as well as secondarily for the neat 


metrical success, we confidently recommend this handy edition 
of Singleton’s “ Virgil in English Rhythm” to “master and 
scholar.” 


The Weaver-Boy who became a Missionary ; being the Story of 
the Life and Labours of David Livingstone. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1871. 

We are not surprised to find that this vivid sketch of the 
travels, adventures, and missionary labours of Dr. Livingstone 
has reached a fourth thousand ; the wonder would be if it failed 
to secure a steady and increasing sale. It is true that it does not 
carry his history down to the most recent date, to which 
we have advices of his safety amid the perils of South Western 
Africa ; but it brings it down to the time when his murder by 
Moosa and the Johanna men was reported and for a moment 
believed, though since happily shown by Dr. Kirk and Sir 
R. Murchison to be a fiction. The present biography does 
not aim at being anything very deep or very exhaustive ; but 
it is a pleasant and agreeable sketch, very carefully compiled 
from the larger works of Dr. Livingstone, published by Mr. 
Murray, and from other reliable sources of information. One 
chapter near the end of the volume on “ Missionaries and 
Slave Traders,” contains a great deal of valuable matter for the 
religious essayist. 

Many of the anecdotes recorded in these pages will remind 
the classical reader of the manners and customs of the old 
Homeric days. Take the following as a modern comment on 
the ancient dopvgevos. 

“ A custom here came to Livingstone’s knowledge which seemed 
to be prevalent among the Makololo and other tribes. Each man 
of a party of travellers who might come to a village and receive 
food without having the means of paying for it, would adopt one of 
his entertainers as a comrade, and be bound to treat him with equal 
kindness, if ever occasion should arise. Here is a lesson for Chris- 
tians ; we may learn much even from the heathen.” 

Lives of the English Saints. No. Ul. St. German, Bishop of 
Auxerre. Dublin: W. B. Kelly. London: Washbourne. 
1871. 

The first instalment in this re-issue of the “Lives of the 
English Saints” was that of St. Augustine, which was noticed 
in our last impression ; the second is that of St. German, whose 
name is so closely linked with the town of St. German’s, in 
Cornwall, with the old abbey of Selby, and the field of at leas 
one famous victory obtained in Wales by the Britons undert 
the saint’s auspices. Chosen Bishop of the city of Auxerre in 
France, early in the fifth century, though not of British origin, 
still, on account of his great services to our forefathers, he 
came to be honoured with the high title of “Apostle to the 
Britons.” It appears that in his case the formal process of 
canonization was not gone through, but that he obtained his 
title of “Saint” by the general consent and accord of the 
faithful—on the principle of “ Vox populi vox Dei ;” and it is 
on record that no town in France could boast of more precious 
offerings than that over which he presided as bishop. His 
heroic virtue showed itself largely in self-imposed mortifica- 
tions and sufferings. His work in England was largely con- 
nected with his suppression of the Pelagian heresy—a duty 
which he undertook in concert with St. Lupus, of Troyes, and 
our own St. Augustine. ‘The saint died at Ravenna, and his 
festival is kept on the last day of July. His sufferings, his 
labours, and his miracles, are admirably recorded in this little 
volume, which, like the rest of its fellows, is charming in style. 
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St. James's Magazine. Vol. VII. New Series. Sampson Low, 
Son, and Marston. 
We are pleased on the whole with the literary contents of | 
this magazine. To begin with, we have three serial tales and | 
the wind up of a fourth. ‘The Lumley Entail” concludes so 
early in the volume that we shall say nothing about it. “The 
Tenants of Moor Lodge” is powerfully and effectively written, 
and the interest is well sustained. The story is sensational, 
but not extravagantly so. “ For Life” strikes us as very clever, 
but rather tedious; it contains some flashes of real genius, 
smothered under a cloud of platitude and affectation. How- 
ever, it has the very decided merit of originality, and in spite 
of its extravagancies well deserves perusal. We may, however, 
warn the reader that it is a tale to be read, not hurried through. 
Thus much we are bound to say in justice to the intention of 
the author, who certainly does not aim at being flashy and 
superficial. “ Author and Actress” will no doubt read better 
in a complete form. We cannot say that we exactly like the 
tale, though it, — - 
hasacertain force =i 
and sincerity. — 
There is some- 
thing very capri- 
cious in the in- 
stalments. We 
have a batch of 
twenty-three 
pages in one 
place and only 
seven and a half 
in another. The 
writer calls his 
novel ‘‘unsym- 
metrical.” It cer- 
tainly straggles, 
but we would 
advise him in| 
future not to di- | 
rect attention to | 
infirmities that | 
are sufficiently | 
obvious of them- 
selves. To judge | 











| 
by what we have | THE COLOSSI OF THE PLAIN. 
read, the story (From the “ St. ames’ / 


contains a mys- '——— 
tery which we cannot pretend to have unravelled. Let us 
hope, however, that the author will be able to do so to his 
own satisfaction, and to that of his readers as well. 

The “ Pedigree Hunter” contains good material carelessly 
put together. It is evidently written by a lady, for it is distin- 
guished by a free, almost reckless, use of italics, and the 
literary styie is ragged and slovenly. 

A poem called “ The Tutor, an Idyll,” is a rare treat, full of 
beautiful thoughts expressed in the most vivid and picturesque 
language. It is rarely that a magazine produces a poetical 
work of such singularity and decided merit. 

“Gems from Classic Mines” are clever and pleasing. ‘They 
are evidently the work of a scholar, reproducing as they do the 
spirit of the originals very faithfully. ‘ A Carthusian Legend” 
is weird and forcible ; “ Nicodemus” is full of rollicking fun ; 
“Germanicus” has a ring of Macaulay; and Julia Goddard’s 
Poem “Not Lost” is graceful and pathetic. We must not 
forget to mention some fine lines on the late Sir Frederick 
Pollock by Dr. Kynaston, an affecting little piece called the 











“‘ Match-box,” and a charmingly appreciative article on the 


first literary eSSay of Robert Browning. Altogether the “ g, 
James's” is decidedly strong in the poetical department. 

“ Alexandrine’s Tale” deals with the events of the late war. 
it is simple, but to the point. “Music and Criticism” js 
written in a queer, crabbed style, but it is truthful and sensible 


| “Mystery no mystery” is a collection of anecdotes mostly of 


a supernatural kind, some of them new, some old. “ A Stroll 
round Hampstead and Highgate” is an unpretending page or 
two of gossip agreeably written, and interspersed with some 
pleasing illustrations. “ London in the Blues” is feeble, and 
“ Eyes” is a good subject not very satisfactorily treated. 
Concerning the remainder of the articles we have not space 
to say much. They are averagely good, but as a rule without 
depth. The latter part of the volume is very much better than 
the former, so much better, in fact, that the “St. James’s” seems 
to be making a resolute and steady advance in the direction of 
better things than it has achieved yet. We should imagine 
_—_—________———— that a new editor 


a 'is now “to the 


fore,” and the 
great improve. 
ment visible both 
as regards lite 
rary matter and 
illustrations en- 
courages us to 
believe that the 
| St. James's,” 
one of the oldest 
and at a former 
period one of the 
most popular 
of the shilling 
monthlies, is in 
a fair way of te 
covering the ho 
nourable pos 
tion which it 
occupied in past 
years. 

| A word incom 
clusion as rs 
pects the illus 
trations. As @ 
rule they are It 
different, but one or two are pretty. We may instance thos 
which accompany an article entitled “On the Nile,” and act 
representing a boy and girl offering a bird to a young lady. 
As the later engravings are better than the earlier, we at 
encouraged to expect a still more marked improvement 
forthcoming numbers. 


Magazine,” Vol. VI.) 


The Landlord of the Sun. By Wu11am Grpert, Author 
“ Martha,” “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. Bentley. 187 
Taking it altogether, this is a decidedly clever, original, and 
interesting novel. In style it reminds one sometimes of Defoe 
sometimes of Fielding; but, we must add, in justice to the 
author, that it has none of Fielding’s coarseness. The plot 
is very ingeniously contrived; and, without being objectionably 
sensational, it abounds with incident. The story turns on ti 
adventures of two young men, named respectively Christial 
Brandon and Gideon Harcourt. Of these, the former is the 
hero. His father, who lives in the Mint, Southwark, combines 
the duties of messenger in a public office with the charge of & 
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gall chandler’s or general shop, situated in one of the narrow 
streets which intersect one another in so complicated a manner 
y that unsavoury locality wherein he had chosen his residence. 
He is described as being “of energetic habits,” and “ of 
. somewhat ambitious temperament.” He was, however, 
jesirous, not of his owa aggrandizement, but “of that of his 
gon, whom he loved as the apple of his eye.” It was the 
object of his life to give his boy “a sound education for his 
position in life, and to start him fairly in the world.” The 
character of Brandon’s wife is admirably described. In one 
respect she was a fitting helpmeet for her husband. . Brandon, 
in proportion to his means, was of a somewhat liberal dis- 
position, and therefore hardly by nature adapted to calculate 
the petty returns arising from the trade, nor to take into con- 
sideration that even a farthing profit on a penny article sold 
oer the counter represented a clear dividend of twenty-five 
per cent. Mrs. Brandon, on the contrary, was admirably 
adapted for it. She could add farthing to farthing, and penny 
to penny, till they 
had reached a 
pound, and would 
then invest it 
(somewhat against 
the law in that 
case made and 
provided) in the 
swings-bank = in 
her own name.” 
In the division of 
domestic labour, | 
Brandon had} 
thrown upon him 
theduty of making | 
the purchases. | 
“As his capital 
increased hewould 
villingly have 
started out into 
a more respect- 
able line of busi- 
ness; but in this, 
as well as in all 
other circum- 
stances connected | 
with the shop, he —————— 
was overruled by his wife.” One subject, and one alone, 
caused any difference of opinion on money matters between 
Brandon and his helpmeet, and this was the amount to be 
expended on little Christian’s education. The father, “ when 
his son was about eight years of aze, proposed sending him 
0 a small day-school kept by an assistant minister of the 
Surrey Chapel, in the Blackfriars Road. Mrs. Brandon, 
on the contrary, argued that there were several excellent 
charity-schools ‘in the neighbourhood to which the boy 
might be sent, and where he would be as well instructed 
’sin the school proposed by the husband. Brandon still held 
to his original idea with great tenacity, and his wife as per- 
tnaciously kept to her own, although, in this instance, she 
pi exhibit that open opposition she was accustomed to 
mow to any proposition of her husband which did not meet 
ce Mrs. Brandon had, for many years, been a 
child a Surrey Chapel ; but when she found that her 
al Seg : ely to be sent to the school in counexion with it, 
2 “be the household expense would thereby be increased, 

fan to entertain great doubts as to the soundness of 
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| her favourite minister’s doctrine.” When her husband urged, 
as an objection to the St. Saviour’s charity-school, that the 
children taught there were brought up in the tenets of the 
Established Church, “turning sharply round on him, she asked 
who it was that had taught him that there were not as pious 
men, and men as secure of salvation, in the Church of England 
as out of it; and although she had been born and bred a 
Dissenter, she was, thank God, too free from prejudice to 
imagine that piety, learning, and virtue could not be acquired 
in a school conducted on the principles of the Established 
Church, and superintended, if not taught, by its ministers.” 
Brandon, however, was determined, that his son should not 
bear the stigma of “charity boy ;”’ and so, eventually, his wife 
was overruled. She took her revenge, after making all sorts 
of attempts to thwart her husband, by cutting down the quality 
of his suppers. “The afpétisant supper she had for some time 
provided, now no longer appeared ; on the contrary, the even- 
| ing meal was not only of the plainest description, but very 
scanty in quality.” 
In answer to 
Brandon’s remon- 
strances, which, 
however, were not 
easily provoked, 
his economical 
helpmeet made 
answer thus :—“ I 
know perfectly 
well,” she replied, 
“that neither your 
suppers nor break- 
fasts are now what 
they used to be, 
but we can’t afford 
| better. The cost 
of Christian’s 
schooling is more 
than Ican manage, 
if we are to live 
|} in the way we 
| used to do before 
he went to school ; 
| besides, the pro- 
fits of the shop are 
- —_—_—___——— daily getting less. 
I never knew business so bad.” “ Indeed,” said Brandon, “then 
it is time for me to interfere. ‘To-morrow evening I will look 
into the accounts, and see how things are going on ; and if I 
| find them as bad as you state, I will sell the good-will of the 
| business, and give it up altogether.” This, however, was by 
| on means what Mrs. Brandon had calculated on ; and finding 
herself in a dilemma, she came to the best terms she could, 
| and promised that in future the housekeeping should be con- 
ducted on a more liberal scale. Finding it quite impossible to 
induce her husband to change his resolution, the worthy 
woman resolved to make the best of a bad bargain. “If, 
through the minister's agency, she were put to a greater ex- 
pense than she liked, she determined, in return, to obtain from 
him as much as possible to indemnify her for the loss she had 
sustained. She now omitted no opportunity of attending the 
chapel, so far, at least, as it did not interfere with her business. 
In the evening she was especially punctual, and she took her 
son with her.” Mrs. Brandon was anything but a weakly- 
sentimental, or over-affectionate woman. “That she loved 
her boy is certain; but she had a grim austere way with her, 


LHEBES. 
(From the ““S4. James's Magazine,” Vol. V11.) 
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which, in a child less amiable than Christian, might possibly 


have had the effect of estranging him from her. Even during 
the diseases of childhood, although she attended him with 
unceasing care, she had with her a certain harsh, disagreeable 
manner, not calculated to elicit a child’s affections. When 
she administered to him the medicine prescribed by the apo- 
thecary who attended him, and the child showed any symp- 
toms of repugnance at its nauseous taste, she would sternly 
insist on its being swallowed, rather as a moral duty he was 
under to obey her, than that his health would receive benefit 
by following her directions. When in health, and as soon as 
he was old enough to be of any use to her, Mrs. Brandon 
employed him in the business, with the intention, as she said, 
of inculcating in him habits of industry, besides keeping him 
from associating with the disreputable boys who swarmed in 
the neighbourhood. She thus obviated the necessity of hired 
help, which would not only have been an additional outlay, 
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CAPTIVE, 


but would have ‘contributed greatly to disturb her peace ot 
mind and comfort ; for, being of a suspicious disposition, every 
moment she was obliged to quit the shop, would have been 
one of intense anxiety to her, lest she might be robbed of a 
penny during her absence.” 

At school Christian Brandon was at first very unsuccessful. 
He was put in the lowest class, and even here he remained 
among those who progressed most slowly. “ Nor was this 
either from want of application or intelligence on his part. 
As before stated, he had no lack of either ability or application. 
His apparent dulness arose solely from anxiety to please and 
a dread of not succeeding—the two creating in him such a state 
of nervous excitement, that he found it an impossibility to 
apply his mind with sufficient vigour to the task which had 
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been set before him.” At length he fell into great disgrace 
the usher reported him to the minister, and the latter spoke 
very severely to him, and tfreatened to complain to his parents 
if he did not become more diligent. Of course this threat. 
though it stimulated Christian to greater diligence, made him 
more nervous than ever. At length the minister’s patience 
fairly gave way, and poor Christian was kept in, after the other 
boys had left the school-room, with a task in English grammar, 
which he was to repeat correctly by a given time, or be re. 
ported for idleness and misconduct to his father and mother, 
Thanks to the judicious advice of Gideon Harcourt, who noy 
first appears on the scene, and who was the eldest boy in the 
school, Christian is able to surmount his difficulties, and py 
degrees manages to earn a character for great diligence and 
steadiness. The friendship then formed continues, with the 
exception of a long break, the causes of which we shall here. 
after explain, through life. Gideon Harcourt lives under the 
care of his aunt, Mrs. Matthews, a devout, penurious, selfish 
and unscrupulous woman, who does her best to cheat her 
nephew out of his inheritance, and then casts him off for 
alleged misconduct and ingratitude. Mrs. Brandon, who only 
kept a small chandler’s shop, of course held the wealthy Mr, 
Mathews in the highest veneration, and welcomed Gideon 
Harcourt, whenever he deigned to visit her son, with the utmost 
cordiality. It was a proud moment for the messenger’s wife 
when her well-to-do-neighbour condescended to speak to her 
as she came out of chapel. “In person both these females 
were tall and angular ; in mind, both were shrewd, mean, and 
vindictive. In fact, had they been born in the same station in 
life (the reader must remember that the different grades in 
society are as rigidly marked and maintained, or, perhaps, 
more so, among the dourgeoise of Southwark as in Belgravia), 
Mrs. Matthews and Mrs. Brandon might have passed for 
sisters.” 

Ultimately Christian Brandon, after the death of his father, 
is enabled to obtain a situation as clerk at a distillery, owing, 
in great part, to the exertions of his friend Gideon, who soon 
managed to find employment in the office of Mr. Desbrow, a 
solicitor. ‘This individual, a professedly pious and moral man, 
is, in reality, an unscrupulous profligate. Being in the con- 
fidence of Mrs. Matthews, whose will he afterwards forges, he 
has promised to do what he can to help her nephew. We need 
hardly add, that the old lady insists on sharing half his ean- 
ings, whatever they may be. Her greed, however, overreaches 
itself; a quarrel ensues between nephew and aunt; and the 
former starts an establishment of his own, taking, as his help 
meet, Kate Morgan, the daughter of a gentleman who fifi 
the duties of head clerk in Mr. Desbrow’s office. Christian, 
after engaging himself to a servant maid, named Martha, from 
whom, however, thanks to the malignant interference of hs 
mother, he is obliged to part, marries a beautiful young girl 
whom he meets at the house of Mr. Desbrow. By means of the 
lawyer’s assistance, he is able to take the lease of the “Sun” 
Tavern, where he has every chance of success, the establish: 
ment being a first-rate concern, and the knowledge he his 
acquired at the distillery standing him in good stead. Owing, 
however, to the misconduct of Mr. Desbrow, he becomes 4 
desperate and ruined man; he finds that his wife has bee 
seduced before her marriage ; that she was in reality the sol 
citor’s mistress; and, after falling among evil associates 
losing money on the turf, violently assaulting his wife, and 
earning a thoroughly bad name for malpractices of all sorts, he 
is transported for forgery. On his voyage out he receiv 
“four dozen;” and on his arrival at his destination, he is mos 
injudiciously given employment at a spirit-store. Drink, indeed 
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has been the cause of more than half his misfortunes. How- 
ever, he at length escapes from Australia, and makes his way 
home. When we meet him next he is lying ill of dedirium 
tremens, in a lodging-house situated in Paradise Row, Borough. 
He is restored to health by a kindly little doctor named 
McNeil, who has failed in his profession, and in his matrimonial 
projects as well, owing to his want of personal beauty, instanced 
especially in his diminutive figure. Brandon, on his recovery, 
finds that his wife is dead, and that his child has been adopted 
py the benevolent surgeon who has attended him. 

“We shall not trace the adventures of the “ Landlord of the 
Sun” further. Christian manages eventually to more than 
recover his position ; and in the last chapter of all, we find him 
a prosperous country gentleman, and a justice of the peace. 


———_______ 
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survives a tradition of the sacrifice to fashion made by the 
matrons of the bygone generation—how this or that good old 
lady, whom we regard with veneration for her few white locks, 
“the blossoms of the grave,” once had the honour of an invi- 


| tation to Kensington or St. James’s ; how the court-hairdresser 


did his best to force nature into 4a mode, and, after rearing a 
mighty structure of paste, pomade, puffs, and hair-pins, left his 
victim with strict injunctions not to move until the carriage 


| came, some six hours afterwards, to convey her to the pre- 
sence of royalty. Even now the most striking examples of 
| the martyr-spirit are to be found among the votaries of fashion, 


In the meanwhile Gideon Harcourt, with whom he is ultimately | 


reconciled, has adopted the bar as a profession, and attained 
high honours. Mr. Desbrow is deservedly punished. 

We have said enough to show that the novel is one singularly 
fertile in incident ; and, we may add, that, surprising as these 
incidents may be in themselves, they are brought about in 
such a way as to be quite free from any air of extravagance. 
Asa whole, the “ Landlord of the Sun” is a very charming 
story, though the interest flags somewhat during the early part 
ofthe third volume. To tell the truth, the loves of Charlotte, 
—Christian Brandon’s daughter,—‘“ Giddy” WHarcourt, the 
younger, and Mr. Gurdon, do not particularly interest us. 
The first two volumes, however, and the wind up of the third, 
are full of energy, briskness, and excitement. ‘The “ Landlord 
of the Sun” is not a common-place novel by any means. It is 
original in conception and treatment. It is written in a simple, 
fluent, and yet powerful style, that recalls, in parts, “ Robinson 
Crusoe” and “The Plague of London.” It is thoroughly 
natural, not overburdened with description, but by no means 
“light” in any objectionable sense of the term. It ought to 
make its mark. It has a vigour and freshness that are very 
delightful. The characters are life-like, and the story is full 
of agreeable and sympathetic touches. Altogether, we can 
recommend it very cordially. It is the work of a scholar and 
a gentleman. ‘Though in one part trenching on delicate 
ground, it contains nothing in the slightest respect fast or 
vicious. On the contrary, the tone throughout is remarkably 
pure. It is not coarsely sensational, or morbid, or full of 
passionate utterances, more to the taste of romantic and in- 
quisitive young ladies than their more sober guardians ; but if 
ay One wants a good simple story well told, he will find it— 
we can say so emphatically—in the “ Landlord of the Sun.” 


The Lock of Hair ; its History, &c. With the Art of Working 
in Hair, By ALEXANNA SPEIGHT. London: 20, Spencer- 
street, Goswell-road. 1871. 

No truth appears to be more firmly implanted in the female 
mind than that to which Pope has given expression in the 
well-known lines— 


“Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 


And the Belinda of our own times is but little behind her 
guandmother in the curious art with which her head-dress is 
‘onstructed. How much or how little of it is furnished by 
com we do not seek to know. We are content that fashion 
coil itherto Stopped short of the monstrous, and that the 
z om of the present day does not embrace those wonderful 
eich nets resembling pyramids and sometimes 
wm “steeples—with which the ladies of the last century 

© wont to disfigure their heads. In every family there still 


and the sight of a drawing room in the month of March 
always fills our mind with respectful admiration for the cheerful 
courage exhibited by the weaker sex. 

Our remarks have been suggested by Mr. Alexanna 
Speight’s gossiping little book, which really contains within it 
a vast amount of information on the subject of human hair. 


| The industry and research displayed in this unpretending 


volume are considerable, and its first chapters will be read with 
interest even by those who do not intend to follow the author’s 


| advice and instructions, and make themselves proficient in the 
art of hair-working. We presume Mr. Speight is far better 


informed than ourselves as to the course which fashion in 
coiffures is now taking, and it is from him that we learn that the 
golden tint, lately so popular, has now given place to brown. 
The latter is, according to Dr. Beddoes, the true English 
colour. He examined the heads of 737 women, and found 
that of these 22 had red hair, 95 fair hair, 240 brown, 336 
dark brown, and 33 black; and, pursuing his investigation 
still further, he arrived at the remarkable fact that 32 per cent. 
of the fair-haired remained single, but only 21 per cent. of the 
dark-hued. It would, perhaps, be unfair to suggest that this 
argument from sexual selection has had any influence upon the 
course of fashion. Possibly, we ourselves may live to see the 


| re-introduction of wigs—confessed and proclaimed as such— 


in both sexes ; for owing, no doubt, to the life of excitement 
now led by so many, and the consequent heat of brain induced, 


| baldness is becoming very prevalent, and the sufferers from 





weak, thin hair are increasing in numbers. But if we are to 
have wigs, we trust they will be picturesque, full-bottomed 
ones—such as Pepys wrote about, and Marlborough delighted 
to wear—and not the miserable shams made out of horsehair 
and tow, which are still to be seen in our courts of justice. 
Mr. Speight tells us that barristers’ wigs have not even the 
recommendation of antiquity. They were not known in this 
country before the seventeenth century, and then came into 
use as a French novelty, brought here at the time of the 
Revolution. The common-law judges used to wear a velvet 
cap, or a coif made of white silk or lawn. In old times the 
flat, square dark cap used to hang at the nape of the judge's 
neck, or on the upper part of his shoulder, and whenever he 
pronounced the sentence of death, he drew up the black cap, 
so as to cover the white coif, and partially conceal the fore- 
head and brows. The black cap is still reserved for such 
occasions, but ordinarily the representatives of both cap and 
coif are to be found in a little black spot placed on a small 
circular piece of white lawn in the centre of the wig. Yet the 
judges have been, in the main, the most tenacious adherents 
to their official garb. Long after the advocates of all grades 
had ceased to wear their wigs in- ordinary society the judges 
retained the custom. Lord Eldon always did so, and it was 
only at his wife’s persistent request that he laid aside his wig, 
even in his own house. But since his days Conservatism has 
been out of fashion, and the hot summers which we have 
recently experienced have rendered the judges more tolerant 
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of wigless and gownless counsel than was formerly the case. 
Permission to plead without the forensic wig is still required, 
and, on the whole, we are glad of it. We have no wish to see 


introduced into our courts of justice the total absence of 


formality which prevails in America. A judge on the bench 
in a frock-coat and moustache, counsel in easy morning dress, 
and still easier attitudes, and attorneys whittling the chairs and 
benches, make up a spectacle which, to say the least, is 
wanting in dignity. 

Long- 


Westward by Rail. By W. F. Rae. Second Edition. 


mans. 1871, 


Under this title Mr. Rae gave to the world, a year or so 
ago, a very graphic and interesting account of a journey which 
he made from England to San Francisco and back, including a 
visit to the Mormons in Utah. The work was well received ; 
but the flight of little more than a twelvemonth has already 
rendered several of his statements out of date. With the 
object of keeping his readers—to use the American phrase— 
well “posted up” in these changes, Mr. Rae has prefixed to 
the second issue of his work an “ introductory chapter,” from 
which we learn a variety of useful information. This relates 
mainly to the vicissitudes of the Mormon settlement since the 
Pacific and Utah Railways have made it more accessible to 
the traveller; to the extension of gold and silver mining ope- 
rations in California, Nevada, and the territory of Utah, under 
the auspices, for the most part, of English joint stock company 
speculators ; and, lastly, to the development of traffic across 
the Pacific Railway between Europe, New Zealand, Australia, 
China and Japan, and the Sandwich Isles. Jnter alia, Mr. 
Rae’s account of the proceedings of the great Mormon ruler, 
Brigham Young, during the crisis caused to his community by 
the “Godbeites,” or “ Members of the Church of Zion,” and 
their alliance with the “Gentiles,” is well described. So also 
is the progress made by the sons of Joseph Smith in their 
crusade against polygamy. On this subject Mr. Rae says: 


“The two sons of Joseph Smith are making much greater pro- 
8tess than the leaders of the ‘Church of Zion.’ They offer to those 
Who join ‘The Reorganized Church of Christ of the Latter = 
Saints’ what they style original and unadultered Mormonism. All 
the innovations introduced by President Young they reject and 
condemn as unauthorized and inadmissible. Polygamy they stig- 
matize as an invention of David. David and Alexander Smith are 
continuing their mission with such marked and increasing success, 
as to render it probable that, if Mormonism should eventually be 
included among the acknowledged religions of the world, they will 
themselves occupy the foremost rank in its hierarchy.” 


We may add, that the tenth chapter of Mr. Rae’s work will 
be read with interest here, as containing a full account of the 
mission branch of the American Episcopal Church established 
in Salt Lake City, not merely with a view of supplying the 
spiritual wants, and attending to the welfare of the “Gentiles,” 
but also of re-converting the Mormons. The Mormonites, of 
course, are busy with counterplots; but it is, or should be 
satisfactory to us “Gentiles” to learn from Mr. Rae, that “the 
progress of the mission is such as ought to satisfy its promoters.” 
For the details of the commercial and financial progress made 
by the people of the Far West, we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Rae’s work. 


The Blessed Virgin's Root, Traced in the Tribe of Ephraim. By 
the Rev. F. H. Larne, D.D. R. Washbourne. 

We question very much whether Dr. Laing will find a dozen 

readers—that is, right through from cover to cover,—even 

among his co-religionists. 


The book in its title is attractive ; 


but in its sum and substance it is simply alarming. It is one 
mass of repetitions to begin with. It is divided and subdivided, 
It is parfgraphed and interparagraphed. It is printed in various 
types. It is sown broadcast with #adics, with “ inverted com. 
mas,” with scriptural and other references, verse and chapter, 
page and volume. There is besides this a tremendously long. 
winded preface, and a synoptical table so highly elaborated in 
its intricacy, that the reader is nearly frightened out of his life 
before he gets to the first page. Page 1in point of fact is literally 
page 81 imperial octavo! And before he gets to the conclusion 
of the big volume, he has to master very nearly 500 more (463) 
—also imperial octavo! The truth all the while being, as we 
ourselves at any rate do firmly believe, that every thing Dr, 
Laing has to tell us he might have much more clearly and 
effectively related to us in less than 100 pages altogether, 
What he undertakes to demonstrate is this, that the Blessed 
Virgin’s root may be traced in the tribe of Ephraim ; thatit 
thus bears in itself the attribute, or prerogative, or pre 
eminence of Primogeniture; that the predestined Messiah, 
therefore, in becoming incarnate, received in his human nature 
“the last perfection contingent to it;” that, namely, of noble 
birth, appearing as the heir of Judah’s Kingship, and con- 
sequently, and by native right, as the legitimately earthly 
sovereign of the whole world! In unfolding his thesis, Dr. 
Laing no doubt evidences remarkable ingenuity, an immense 
amount of biblical erudition, and patristic knowledge of no 
common amplitude. His learning and his piety however he 
has buried in this ponderous tome under a very mountain of 
words, the vast majority of which are, to our thinking, so 
indubitably superfluous, that they tend to conceal rather than 
to reveal his meaning. Lindley Murray’s authority, by the 
way, he openly repudiates. What is called ‘‘bad English” 
he declares frankly that he prefers to what is called “good 
English.” His mother-tongue he avows, naively, that he finds 
inadequate to convey his thoughts to others satisfactorily. 
After all this, it can hardly be matter of surprise to find that 
the learned author, though throughout, as we for our own part 
are most willing to believe in his regard, is always to sense, 
not— 
“«___._ nonsense leaning, 
Means not, or blunders round about a meaning.” 


Whatever meaning there is in his argument, comes, at any rate, 
but dimly to our recognition, through a mist of sentences (three- 
fourths of which, if left out, would not be missed !), and a 
dense fog of the cloudiest and most opaque language. 


The British Controversialist and Literary Magazine. May and 
June. 1871. 


The two numbers before us contain a variety of thoughtful 
articles on both sides of several abstract questions, social, 
political, and philosophical. There is also one instalment of 
a very well-written paper on the poetry of Dr. Newman. We 
should like to see its continuation and conclusion. The 
paper styled, “ Toiling Upwards, J. A. Langford, LL.D., &c,” 
will be of interest chiefly among that gentleman’s local acquaint- 
ances. We fail to see what public interest it can have. 


Life Beneath the Waves. 1871. 


Under the above title, an anonymous author has given t0 
the public a little book which will be found a favourite with 
sea-side visitors during the summer and autumn months. It 
describes pretty fully, but quite in a popular way, such spect 
mens of submarine life as sea-worms, sea-anemones, pectens, 
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Star-fish, sea-urchins, shrimps, &c.; and it has the advantage 
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also of being prettily illustrated throughout. It includes a full 
description of the sea aquarium which is rapidly approaching 
to completion at Brighton, under the walls of the Marine 
Parade, which, when open, will prove a valuable addition to 
the educational institutions of London-super-Mare. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

Aunt Fudy’s Magazine, August (Bell and Daldy).—We much 
regret that we were precluded by want of space from noticing this 
excellent and unpretending little serial in our last issue. It is good, 
as it always is. Amongst its contents are a_ pleasing tale, 
entitled “A Flat Iron for a Farthing; or, some Passages in the 
Life of an Only Son,” which has reached its twenty-second chapter, 
and is illustrated by H. Paterson; a_ story thoroughly adapted to 
the taste of the small folks, called “‘ The Six Little Girls and the 


Five Little Pigs ;” a song, “ Pig and Pepper,” set to music; a | 


charming article on pet birds ; and an “ Emblem,” by the editor, 


illustrated by F, Gilbert. The rest of the number is filled with | 


matter at once instructive and entertaining. The pictures are 
capital, and the style in which the magazine is produced deserves 
high praise. We should not forget to mention that Mrs. Gatty 
has favoured her young subscribers with some useful information 
under the head of “ Answers to Correspondents.” 





”™ 
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TABLE TALK. 
M. Frederic Thomas has been re-elected President of the 
Paris Société des Gens de Lettres. 
The portrait and biography in our next number will be that 


of Sir John Bowring. 
Herr Richter has been appointed conductor of the Hungarian 


National Theatre at Pesth. : 
A new volume by M. Victor Hugo, with the title of “ L’Année 


Terrible,” is announced to appear next month. 

The first number of a new periodical, Z%e O/io, has appeared. 
It is devoted to literature, music, and the fine arts. 

The Duc de Broglie, the French Ambassador in London, is 


said to be eighty-two years of age. 


The Guardian says that during the latter part of Lord | 
Brougham’s life he had a mania for collecting all the various | 


hymn-books he could hear of. 

The “ Battle of Dorking,” so widely circulated in England, 
has been translated into French and edited by M. Plon, with a 
preface by M. Charles Yriarte. 

The municipality of Saint-Gall, Switzerland (says Ga/ignani), 
has taken a decision to expel every workman, not Swiss, who 
isa member of the Internationale. 

The head-quarters of the army have been transferred to 
Whitehall, the staff of the home district, hitherto occupying 
the Gun-house, being removed to the Horse Guards. 


The Atheneum says that Mrs. Rowland Williams is collecting | 


ma fora memoir of her husband, the late Dr. Rowland 
illiams. 
M. Edmond Villetard, a writer in the Journal des Débats, 


has published at Paris a new work, entitled, “ L’Histoire de | 


Internationale.” 

The School-Board Chronicle states that Messrs. Cassell will 
publish shortly, ““A First Sketch of English Literature,” by 
Professor Henry Morley. 

The second volume of Dr. Friedrich W. Eveling’s work, 

‘Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von Buest,” a history of his life and 
Statesmanship, has been published at Leipzig. 

_ Mr. Howard Paul has written a book of tales, which has 
Just been published by Mr. J. C. Hotten, of Piccadilly, under 
the title of “ Lord Byron in Love, and other Stories.” 
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The Bishop of Manchester, in a recent sermon, strongly 
condemned the sale of livings, and especially of next presenta- 
| tions in the church. 

Sir Francis Lycett has added to his former gifts a sum of 
1200/. a year for the support of four additional Wesleyan 
ministers. 

The School-Board Chronicle states that the late Dean Mansel 
numbered among his private pupils at Oxford, more first class 

| men than any other tutor, or “‘ coach,” since the days of “ Bob 
| Lowe.” 

M. Gustave Doré is staying at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
finishing his drawings for the forthcoming work on “ London.” 

| The Prince and Princess of Wales have honoured M. Doré 





with a visit to see these fine works. 

M. Dumas, fils, announces that the removal of his father’s 
remains and the funeral service, originally fixed for the 24th of 
last month, will not take place until the evacuation by the 
Prussians of the Department of the Aisne, in which the last 
| resting-place of the author of “‘ Monte Christo ” is fixed. 

There is a prevailing feeling at the naval ports, according 
to the Army and Navy Gazette, that the navigating class, as a 
distinct branch, has, owing to the evidence adduced before the 
Agincourt court-martial, received its guietus. 

Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ Ivanhoe” is being adapted for 
the stage by Mr. Andrew Halliday, to be produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre, under the title of “Rebecca, an Historic and 
Romantic Drama.” The principal character will be sustained 
by Mr. Phelps. 

A polytechnic exhibition upon an extensive scale is announced 
to take place in Moscow next spring. The applications of 
science to mechanics and manufactures will claim, it is said, a 
large share of attention. 

Mr. Henry Biacklock, the late surviving partner of the firm 
of Bradshaw and Blacklock, publishers of “ Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide,” died lately at Park House, Didsbury, near Man- 
chester. 

Messrs. Moxon announce as immediately to be issued, “ The 
only perfect edition” of Mr. Tupper’s popular work. In this 
volume will be included the entire four series, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, with portrait, memoir, and indexes, hand- 
somely bound. It is probable that such an issue will command 
an extensive sale at home and abroad. 

The papers announce the death of Mrs. Margaret Craig, 
daughter of the late Mr. Thomas De Quincey, the well-known 
author of the “Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” She 
was the wife of Mr. Robert M. Craig, and died at Garram, near 
Cashel. 

The Urdu Akhbar quotes a curious story from the Xashful- 
Ukhbar of a child having been born at Bharoj with a horse's 
face and six eyes! Verily country editors see strange wonders, 
such as are denied to the eyes of other mortals ! 

“ How the Germans occupied London, and How we Turned 
Them Out!” will be told in a pamphlet under that title now 








in the press. The author is stated to be “one who was more 
than a spectator” of some of the most stirring scenes of the 
late campaign. 

The Budget Commission of the French National Assembly 
has presented a report, recommending a credit of 196,918f. in 
favour of the National Printing Office, for work done on the 
occasion of the last %ébiscite under the Empive in May, 
1870 ; printing the Emperor’s proclamation, and the voting 
papers marked Oui. Of the proclamation 12,000,000 copies 
were printed, and 71,000,000 affirmative voting papers, the 
total cost of which, including folding, packing, and forwarding. 
amounted, as already stated, to 196,918f. 
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It may perhaps be worthy of a passing remark that the only | A new.novel, “ The Cravens of Cravenscroft,” by the autho 


the day of the Cat-Show ! 
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| of “The Tenants of Moor Lodge,” and another entitled «4 
| Noble Error,” by Miss Edith Jay, will be commenced as seriai 
| in the Octobgr number of the St. James’s Magazine. 


We understand that the contemplated work on “London,” | 


by Messrs. G. Doré and W. Blanchard Jerrold, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Grant, of Turnmill-street. 


It will appear in | 


twelve parts or numbers, at five shillings each, and will treat | 


of every phase of London life ; and we are informed that this 
will be the last work of the kind which M. Doré intends to 
illustrate with drawings on the wood. 

The New York papers state that the Mormon community 
has been scandalised by the filing of a suit by a wife against 
her husband for adultery. This is the first instance in which 
the peculiar institution of Utah has led to legal proceedings 
before an American court by an aggrieved wife, and great 
interest is felt in the result of the case. It is believed that if 
the plaintiff is successful others will follow her example. 

The Verité, in speaking of the income-tax in Prussia, gives 
the following statistics :—Berlin counts 900,000 inhabitants, 
and the number of those whose income exceeds 1,000 thalers 
(3,500fr.) is just 15,722. On the other hand, the figure of 
those who have not 300 thalers (1,000f.) to live upon is 
175,798. 

The death is announced of Mr. Josiah Parkes, of Great 
College Street, Westminster, for many years an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Agricultural Society, member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, &c. 
of Wight, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

The Two-headed Nightingale had need to look to its, or 
their, laurels. There are now growing up in Columbus, Ohio, 
a couple of infants, who are joined together in guite a novel 
fashion, there being a head at either extremity of the combi- 
nation. The children are about five months old. 

Tt is said that the honour of knighthood has been offered to 
Mr. John Gilbert, of Blackheath, in recognition of his great 


He died at Freshwater Bay, Isle | 
| of the Spanish Armada. 


The Rev. Dr. Pirie, of Aberdeen, in a recently published 
brochure, says that great danger is threatening the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland through the gradual introduction of organ; 
into their churches, and also through the fondness of the 
ministers for indulging in Anglican High-Church waistcoats 
and other clothes ! 

On the occasion of the annual concert given at Ghent o 
behalf of the poor, a little opera in one act, entitled “ Het ame 
Kind,” by Mury, was entirely performed by children. Th 
acting and singing of these juveniles was so successful that g 
second representation is to be given in the sade of the Uni 
versity. 

Dr. Beke has in the press a work entitled “ The Idol jn 
Horeb,” in which he seeks to show that the golden image mak 
by Aaron for the Israelites to worship, at Mount Sinai, was a 
cone, and not a calf. The work also comprises several articles 
relating to other errors of the septuagint Jewish translators of 
the Old Testament, consequent on their identifying Mitzrain 
with Egypt, &c. 

The City Press says that amongst the many ancient bequeststo 
City churches for the preaching of sermons upon various occa 
sions, not the least curious is that of Thomas Chapman, who, 
by his wil? dated March 11, 1615, left a sum of money fora 
sermon to be preached every year to commemorate the defeat 
His directions are still carried out, 


| the sermon being preached at Bow church, Cheapside, at the 


ability as a painter, and his eminent services in popularising | 


the better kinds of art illustration. 

A sale of the very fine collection of coins formed by Captain 
Frederick Parr, of Clevedon, has been concluded by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. It was very rich in Oriental coins, as 
also in coins struck at the old Soho Mint, in sets of gold, 
silver, and copper of excessive rarity and most brilliant state. 
The collection brought nearly 11o00/. 

According to the Standard, the following is an extract from 
the will of a mariner of Bristol, proved in 1795 :—‘* My execu- 
tors to pay, out of the first moneys collected, to my beloved 
wife, if living, one shilling, which I have given as a token of 
my love, that she may buy hazel nuts, as I know that she is 


beginning of each August. 

Mr. Ralph Harrison, the manager of the Birmingham Dail 
Gazette, is busily engaged on a “ History of the Rise and Pro 
gress of the Cheap Press of England. Mr. Harrison was for 
fifteen years on the staff of the Daily Telegraph, so it will be 
evident that he is writing on a subject of which he has no lack 
of practical experience. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has accepted the office of 
President of the Church Defence Institution, and the Bishops 
of London and Llandaff and Archdeacon Bickersteth, proloct 
tor of the Lower House of Convocation, have been elected 
Vice-presidents. Archdeacon Jennings, of Westminster, the 
Rev. Joseph Bardsley, rector of Stepney, and the Rev. W. D. 


| Maclagan, rector of Newington, have also been added to the 


better pleased with cracking them than she is with mending the | 


holes in her stockings.” 
There has been a regular and steady increase in the number 


of telegraphic messages transmitted for delivery between | 


one and another part of London. In June, 1870, the messages 
were 12} per cent. of the whole number of messages forwarded 
from London stations ; in April, 1871, they were 14} per cent. 
of the whole number; and in June, 1871, they had risen to 
nearly 17 per cent of the whole number. 

The Echo says that preparations are being made in Vienna 
for the next Exhibition. The Exhibition Palace will be 
erected in the Prater—the Viennese Hyde or Regent’s Park. 
Its construction will be of stone and glass. ‘The area appor- 
tioned to the Exhibition will embrace about four or five Eng- 
lish square miles. The farther portion of this park touches 
close on the Danube, 


| Goethe’s leaving the university of that city. 


executive committee. 

The School-Board Chronicle says that the new text-book of 
English, the joint work of Professor Seeley and Mr. E. A 
Abbott, which was announced some time ago, will be published 


immediately. It is entitled “English Lessons for English 
People,” and treats of Synonyms, Etymology, the Diction of 


Prose and Poetry, Metre, Selection and Arrangement in Com 
position, &c. 

The contributions to the new Strasburg University Libray 
are very extensive. The K6énigsburg University has cont 
buted 40,000 volumes. The collection at the opening nill- 
bered 120,000 volumes, which, by the end of the year, will be 
raised to 200,000 volumes. A number of distinguished 
persons from all parts of Alsace, and deputations from the 
universities of Heidelberg and Freiburg, were present at the 
festivities that accompanied the foundation of the new libray 
at Strasburg, which took place on the 100th anniversary 
The Aula was 
decorated for the occasion, and Mr. yon Sybel presided. In 
the evening there was a pleasant social gathering in the hall 
the Red House. 
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E It has been decided to erect a statue to Sir Humphrey Davy 
in his native place, Penzance. A sum of 530. has been raised 
in subscriptions. A very eligible site has been obtained from 
the Town Council immediately in front of the Market-house 
and facing the main entrance of the town. Messrs. Wills, of 
172; Euston-road, have been commissioned to execute the 
gatue. ‘The statue Is designed after Sir J homas Lawrence’s 
portrait, painted for the Royal Society. rhe total cost of the 
satue and of erecting it on the site provided is estimated 
at bool. ' . 

The City Press tells us an amusing story. A lady, having 
ot up a concert, wished also to get up an audience that should 
sve her a favourable reception ; and accordingly a thousand 
tickets were, in accordance with her instructions, gratuitously 
distributed. In order, however, to meet the expenses of the 
evening, all comers were given to understand that her “ Book 
ofthe 'Vords” was on sale, price 1s., and that every body was 
expected to take one. We have no means of knowing how 
this ingenious plan worked, but trust su *h arrangemenis are 
not very frequently resorted to. 

A Swedish paper claims that there are more novelists of ex- 
ceptional power in Scandinavia than in any country. Certainly 
there are none of greater fecundity than Scandinavian writers. 
Last year, in Sweden alone, 710 books were published, and in 
litle Denmark 413. In this connection it may be stated that 
the new King of Spain is an eager reader, and is patronizing 
Spanish publishers with great liberality. It is said that four 
times as many books are now published in Spain as during the 
late reign of Isabella IT. 

An interesting paper has just been issued by the School 
Board with respect to the children who get their living in the 
streets. It seems that last month an inspection was made in 
the roads from the Royal Exchange to Oxford Circus, and 
fom Farringdon Circus to the Marble Arch; and in the space 
s) traversed there were found 157 boys and girls, all under 
thirteen years of age, trying to pick up odd pence in various 
ways. Then 14 boys were sweeping the roads, 27 were engaged 
aslicensed, and 6 as unlicensed shoeblacks; 45 boys and 11 
girls were selling matches; 42 boys and 5 girls selling papers ; 
and 3 boys and 4 girls other articles. Besides these there were 
18 men and 64 women at the same employment. Truly a 
motley and suggestive group of outdoor labourers ! 

Ina paper addressed to the Academy of Sciences, M. Wilfrid 
de Fonvielle gives a description of the curious mirage called 
the fata morgana, as seen near Edinburgh just prior to the great 
storm of the 18th of June. On the day before strange rocks, 
changing their shapes, were seen coursing along the surface of 
ihe water, appearing and disappearing by turns. Then followed 
green fields, trees laden with foliage and fruit, country houses, 
kc. The villages and seats situated on the northern shore of 
the Frith, seem to have advanced into the water; the May 
lighthouse was invisible, but its base was transformed into a 
tock nearly 1000 feet high. M. de Fonvielle thinks it would 
be desirable to ascertain whether other appearances of the fata 
mrgana had ever been preceded by storms. 

The following little bit of romance, which we take from the 
Kports of a London police court, gives us an example of 
“Enoch Arden” with a difference :— A husband had gone to 
*a, and his wife, thinking or not thinking he was dead, had 
mamtied again. He returned, and endeavoured to reclaim her. 

ut she, More pleased with her second choice, refused to 
Comply with the request. So No.1 went to the Police-court 
M order to recover his property from No, 2—at all events he 
“anted the matter settled ‘one way or other.’ But the magis- 
trate, evidently perplexed by the point of casuistry raised in 
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the Scriptures apropos of the wife with seven husbands, could 
not settle it one way or the other, and No. 1 left the court 
very much dissatisfied.” 

The “Story of Hare-court Chapel” is told by “ Aleph,” in 
the City Press, as follows :—“ Hare-court is now the title of a 
chapel in Canonbury. The name is taken from a court 
in the City, between Aldersgate and Redcross-streets. Their 
first chapel was built in 1692, by the Rev. John Nesbitt, whose 
congregation had just lost George Cockayn, minister of 
Pancras, Soper-lane, in 1648, who was ejected for Noncon- 
formity in 1660 ; his people followed him toa temporary build- 
ing in Redcross-street. After his death they worshipped in the 
‘stated room,’ Hare-court. A more convenient chapel was 
erected in 1772, where worshippers assembled until 1857. 
Authority was then procured to dispose of the City property, 
and with the proceeds the new church in St. Paul’s-road, 
Canonbury, was built. At the opening there were thirty-four 
members, but in 1870 they had increased to 997.” 

The Parhamentary Session just ended has witnessed the 
death of seven members of the House of Commons, viz. Mr. 
Charles Buxton, Mr. Davison, Judge-Advocate-General, Mr. E. 
Howes, Colonel Leslie, Mr. Meynell-Ingram, Mr. Pollard- 
Urquhart, and Mr.Sidebotham. The average age of the deceased 
members is fifty. Since the beginning of the year there have 
been, from various causes, twenty elections, and the members 
returned may be classified as nine Liberals, nine Conservatives, 
and two Nationalists. ‘The Conservatives have gained seats at 
Durham, Hereford, Surrey, and Newry, while the Liberals 
won one at Stalybridge. ‘The mortality among the members of 
the Peerage, which, as a rule, is much higher than the death-rate 
of the House of Commons, has, thus far during the present year, 
stood at precisely the same figure. The following seven peers have 
died :—Earl of Aylesford, Lord Berners, Lord Dormer, Lord 
Hastings, Earl of Kingston, Lord Plunket, Marquis of West 
meath. The average age of the deceased peers is sixty-four. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions; 
nov can he gtve any aticntion to anonymous communications, 


The Editor begs that henceforth books for review, letters, and 
all other communications may be addressed to him at Messrs 
HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Covers for binding Volume L. of the ILLusrrarep REvIEW 
may be procured through any bookseller or newsagent, price 
1s. 6d. 

Volumes may be had, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 
and top, price 7s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vol. L. 
separately for One Penny. 


miy be purchased 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLUs- 
REVIEW, it is earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and furnished with full 
information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had from Messrs. 
Houlston & Sons, through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE. — Books intended for review should not arrive at 
the office later than twelve days previous to publication. In 
the case of illustrated works, the Editor will select those specimen 
blocks which he may deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate with the publishers of the same respecting 
their transmission. 
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